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Anno PANAMA-PACIFIC Anno 
Domini EXPOSITION Domini 
1915 San Francisco, California 1915 
Trath Peace 
We of California are Justly 

Proud : 
K j **s** *& M 
N For Now the Great World is A 
re) Changing: K 
WwW A War Is Remoulding the Des- E 
iL. tinies of its Empires; 
E A Masterpiece of Engineering C 
D Remakes its commerce routes ; I 
G The Works of geniuses are revo- V 
Ke lutionizing the modes of Commu- I 
nication; L 
A Its traffic is lifting from soil I 
N and sea into the bigh lanes of the 7, 
D air; A 
Civilization, phoenix-like, rises T 
W from the ashes of its mistaken past; I 
Oo The beacons of progress are O 
R alight ai San Francisco and San N 
K Diego. at ot 
We of California are Justly 
Proud. 
[Knowledge Efficiency 
Anno PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Anno 
Domini 4 . EXPOSITION Domini 
1915 ' San Diego, California 1915 
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1915 


is In the Infinity of Space, 
Me Eternity rocks a Cradle: a 
Child awakes and a Cry, a Sob 
is uttered: it dies away; the 
Child is no more, nor Cradle, 


nor Space, nor Time—but only 


Power! 
— James Martin 
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PROBATION, WHAT IT INVOLVES 


OR CULTIVATING OUR GARDEN 


By Hugh C. Gibson 
Chief Probation Officer of Los Angeles County, California. 


Los Angeles County comprises the second 
largest probation district in the United 
States. The work that bas been done in it, 
its methods and its prospects, bold interest 
yf bigh de agree for all persons who are 
evoted to c Fild-<welfare, whether as teacher, 
correctional officer, social worker or parent. 
Mr. Gibson is probably the best informed 
man in the west on this work and bis 
summary of the situation in Los Angeles 
County will constitute an invaluable brief 
reference work, containing data heretofore 
unpublished. The Editor. 


wl VISIT TO THE Preston State 

ad School of Industry, at Ione, Cali- 

fornia, during the month of October 

1912, gave a new vision of the 
possibilities of childhood. It was my 
first visit to this great school in which 
were at that time about 630 boys who 
had been committed by the Superior 
Courts in the fifty-eight counties of 
California. Every moment of my visit 
of nearly three days was crowded with 
interest. Calvin Derrick, the super- 
intendent, is a man, small of stature, but 
possessed of a wonderful personality, a 
genial disposition, strong powers for 
organization, marked ability to lead, all 
of which he utilizes in bringing the boy 
to a full realization of citizenship. 

I found the younger set of boys 
assigned to the Department of Horti- 
culture. The condition of the depart- 
ment throughout, with every boy at his 
post of duty, gentlemanly and courteous, 


gave evidence that a master mind and 
hand were directing in the life of both 
boy and plant. Many of the older boys 
were assigned to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Here each boy has staked off a 
fractional part of an acre to which he 
gives his time. He fertilizes, plants and 
cultivates. He studies scientifically the 
relation of fertilizer, soil and plant each 
to the other. He with his young friend 
in the horticultural department, both 
under scientific instruction, become as it 
were, “plants” in the great garden of 
humanity. 

It was this observation and study which 
caused me to turn and look upon our 
great Los Angeles County as “Our 
Garden” with its 2350 boys and girls, 
“human plants,” on probation. 


Cultivating Our Garden 

Someone has said, “The greatest thing 
in the world is a human life. The great- 
est work in the world is the helpful touch 
upon that life.” It is no small or menial 
task which has been assigned to the 
twenty probation officers and six clerks, 
stenographers and bookkeeper in the 
Juvenile Probation Department of Los 
Angeles County. Ours is a work which 
deals with the surging tide of humanity. 
Who can place the price or value on just 
one boy or girl, “one plant,” in our great 


garden? 
Boy (Plant) Values 
“In dealing with thi the vessel 
marred in the making can be set aside or 
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fashioned anew, but a life is for eternity. 
The faulty work can not be undone. The 
mistake can never be wholly rectified, 
for life never yields up what is given it. 
The look, the word, the invisible at- 
mosphere of the home and church, the 
sights and sounds of all the busy days, 
enter the supersensitive and retentive 
soul of the child and are woven into life 
tissue. Character has no other from 
which to fashion itself. Therefore its 
final beauty and worth will be determined 
in large measure by the quality of the 
material which entered in.” 


The Gardener 


Every father and mother in the plan 
of the Almighty becomes a gardener. 
The child given into their care is their 
plant in their private garden, their home. 

The following chart will show the 
proportion of boys, girls, men, and 
women among those placed on probation 
in Los Angeles County for the year 1913. 


CHART I. Sex Groups 









BOYS 
779.—56% 








The chart at once reveals the fact that 
the home is involved in the system of 
probation. Every possibility in a life, 
unless it die out, must develop ether 
upward or downward, toward the best or 
worst. This development, whether in a 
plant or a boy, depends on what is given 
the life to work with and the use that is 
made of it. It is generally conceded 
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that seventy-five percent of the boys 
and girls who find their way to the 
Juvenile Court, come as a result of some 
broken condition in the home, desertion, 
intemperance, immorality, etc. The boy 
or girl generally comes to us as a result 
of bad home training or a neglect of 
training. 700 many parents tie up their 
dogs when the shades of evening approach, 
and turn their children loose. 

Marvelous are the possibilities wrapped 
up in a boy’s life. Great also is the 
responsibility of the parent or parents in 
developing those wonderful possibilities. 
When the parent or parents fail to 
assume their rightful obligation and the 
boy (“plant”) of a necessity becomes, in 
court parlance, a dependent or a delin- 
quent; the probation officer comes in to 
aid in changing the environment, and 
many times in reconstructing the life of 
the boy or girl. To make a boy strong 
for his life work, because the right word 
spoken at the critical moment, the 
encouragementfgiven just when his pur- 
pose was faltering, to help a girl reach 
true young womanhood because the in- 
spiration came as she stood at the parting 
of the ways, is to my mind doing a work, 
the value of which can not be estimated. 
The story of almost every life of marked 
power and value reveals a human touch 
at the crossroads. The curfew law should 
have its place in the boy’s life, but the 
governing law of his life should be the 
law of love, kindness and firmness, the 
rightful possession of every household. 
Is it not true when men have grown up 
reckless and reprobate, and have broken 
all restraint, human and divine, the 
last anchor which was dragged, the last 
cable they have been able to snap, is the 
memory which moored them to a virtuous 
home. 


Age Charts: 1903-1912 


A Theffirst¥juvenile court organized in 
Los Angeles County began its work in 
May, 1903. The following charts will 
give to those interested in child welfare 
an interesting study. It is a noticeable 
fact that as the human “plant” unfolds 
or develops there is a certain period 
between childhood and the full develop- 
ment of maturity so fraught with dang ry 
it is rightly called life’s crisis. 
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These charts show per cent of boys 
and girls brought to Juvenile Court be- 
tween -éertain ages. 

Of the total number of persons brought 
into juvenile court for the first ten years, 
1903-1912 inclusive, there were 3201 
boys and 1140 girls. 

Chart II. Boys 






41% 


I+ to 17 Yrs. 












Chart III. Girls 


\4-to!7 Yrs. 





The total number of boys brought to 
the juvenile court during the,year 1913 is 
779. 

Age Chart, Boys, 1913. 
11% between the ages of birth and 7 years 
16% “ “ “ “ 7 “ec 12 “ s 
15% “ “ “ “ 12 “ 14 “ 
299, “ “ “ “ 14 “cc 17 “ 
1% “ “ “ “ 17 “ 21 “i 
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The total number of girls brought to 
the juvenile court during the year 1913 is 
380. 

Age Chart, Girls, 1913 


20% between the ages of birth and 7 years 
16% “ “ “ “ 7 “ce 12 “ce 
8% “ “ec “ “ 12 “ 14 “ 
28% “ “ “ “ 14 “ 17 “ 
28% “ “ “ “ 17 “ 21 “ 


Complaints 


It is not an uncommon thing for a 
parent to call at the office of the pro- 
bation departmentfand make complaint 
against his boy or girl. Strange as it 
may seem, by far more parents lodge 
complaint against their children after 
the “teen” age begins, than they do 
before their children reach thatgage. 
Generally speaking, boys or girls who 
come to court before they reach their 
fourteenth year come as a result of some- 
one other than the parent making the com- 
plaint. The age chart shows that the 
greatest number of both boys"and fgirls 
come to court in the years fourteen to 
seventeen. “"There §are a number of 
things which may show. cause for this 
condition. Time and_ space forbid 
length argument. 


SYMPATHY 


One of the boy’s greatest needs at this 
particular age is sympathy. His parents 
do not;seem to understand him.’g Some- 
thing is;wrong when a boy does{not long 
to place his father on the throne of his 
heart,fwhich he will do if given a chance, 
but§the¥fathers who covet that place 
enough to pay the price for it are too 
few. A boy around fifteen years of age 
comes into that period of readjustment 
of affairs in his physical life. When he is 
about Zeighteen the thinking boy, es- 
pecially if he has been brought up in a 
Christian home, gets into a sea of doubt. 
Well, do I remember my own experience 
at this particular age. 

I have evidence practically every day 
in my dealing with boys that a large 
number of them are deprived of the 
sympathy they need at these critical 
times. He is subject to all kinds of 
moods and emotions. He frequently 
tries sorely his parents and many time 
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his probation officer. The treatment of 
his case demands patience. Happy the 
boy whose father has the ability to again 
be a boy. The best parent, teacher or 
probation officer is the one who knows 
how to be a boy oragirl. I am thinking 
just now of a boy (O.N.) whose life for 
several years has been a battle. First with 
the home, where there has been no 
mother to help him. Second the edu- 
cational system of a city and then 
naturally a battle with the police depart- 
ment. These three agencies combined in 
pronouncing him a hopeless case, but 
he was turned over to the care and 
careful supervision of a probation officer, 
Mr. S—. Under his leadership the 
boy has made good and recently when his 
case was up for dismissal, he begged to 
remain on probation. He said, “/ have 
given the Probation Office a merry chase, 
but they have stayed by me. They have 
helped me over many a hard place.” 
Thus it may be seen that patience 
mingled freely with firmness and kindness 
will win. The records in our department 
will show that seventy-five, if not eighty- 
five per cent of the many cases placed on 
probation make good 


Charges on Which Boys and Girls Come 
to Court 


Criticism for a number of years has 
run rife at times, charging the probation 
office with having too many cases in 
court. To this charge we plead “not 
guilty”, since the probation department 
has no control as to the number of cases 
brought to the juvenile court. The 
probation office, does settle scores of 
cases out of court. ‘When complaints 
are filed now it is done without the 
knowledge of the probation officer. Prob- 
ably in the not far away future, the pro- 
bation officer will make investigation of 
the case in question before the complaint 
is filed. This could be done to good 
advantage, except in cases of flagrant 
violation, and thereby prevent a great 
many cases coming to court. Under the 
present regime, any parent, citizen, or 
any representative of an organized social 
agency, may, through the deputy district 
attorney, who gives his time to juvenile 
court work, file a complaint... When the 
complaint is filed, it is brought to the 
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probation department where it is given 
a docket number and placed on calendar 
to be heard on some subsequent date. 
The investigation is then made and the 
information prepared for the court. 

The relative frequency of the more 
common charges of the Los Angeles 
County Juvenile Court cases put into 
diagram for the year 1913. 


Chart IV., Boys 


23% 
I85 Larceny, 











The two charts show that 1159 boy 
and girls of all ages under twenty-on 
years, were brought to court during th 
year 1913. I have not made a definit 
count, but I think of this number I a» 
safe in saying that seventy-five, proba) 





——— 
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eighty-five per cent, of the 1159 new cases 
handled: in 1913, were filed upon by the 
Los Angeles City Police Juvenile Bureau. 
This leaves but twenty-five per cent 
who are filed upon by other municipal 
police officers, county officers, parents, 
etc. When we remember that we have 
in the county a population of approxi- 
mately 750,000 it will be seen that the 
greatest problem for the probation system 
lies within the city of Los Angeles. We 
have on probation in the county at pre- 
sent 2350 boys and girls under twenty- 
one years of age. We have on an average 
500 cases, or hearings, before the juvenile 
court each month. This involves the 
serving of hundreds of citations and 
subpoenas on parents and witnesses 
besides making many arrests and scores 
of investigations. We find scores of 
— for our court wards, as well as 

when the child’s own home has 
been found unfit. To cultivate and 
properly care for such a garden with such 
tremendous proportions in which we have 
so many human plants legally associated 
with the probation office requires a vast 
amount of energy and effort, as well as 
awakening nerve racking anxiety. The 
field work of supervising and caring for 
the 2350 human plants is done by nine 
women and nine men, each of whom have 
on their list for supervision from 80 to 
268 court wards. No one is more cogni- 
zant than I that our task is overwhelming. 
With such demands upon our time it is 
impossible to do adequate constructive 
work, 

Many, many times when a case is 
intricate and hard to handle, morally or 
otherwise, the boy or girl would respond 
more readily to all that contributes to the 
better life if it were not for the un- 
scrupulous life and effort of the parent 
or parents who have made practically a 
failure in ees t principles of 
living in the life of the child. They often 
refuse to cooperate with ether the court 
or probation office, having lost confidence 
in themselves, the child, the court and the 
probation office. This condition compli- 
cates the work and increases responsibility 


Our Equipment 
I have visited a number of probation 
thruout the country. While visiting, it 
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has been part of my business to study the 
county equipment for handling juveniles. 
In the matter of office equipment for the 
probation department, the Los Angeles 
County offices for location, convenience 
and general equipment ranks second to 
none. The same may be said of our new 
$125,000 Detention Home or Juvenile 
Hall, with its newer addition of an 
$8000 hospital equipped with all modern 
conveniences for our juvenile girls. All 
of this speaks well for child welfare in 
Los Angeles County, and we say “thank 
you” to our County Board of Supervisors. 

Those of us, however, who are so 
closely associated and interested in this 
child welfare life of the County realize 
that for the larger interest of the work we 
have in hand the County equipment is not 
commensurate with the demand the 
people make upon the probation depart- 
ment. 


Equipment Needed 


1. Perhaps at this time the greatest need 
of the county is a “Training School” 
for girls, a middle ground between the 
probation department and the “Cali- 
fornia School for Girls.” A training 
school, not for reformative measures, 
but where the girl may be taught a 
trade, instructed in domestic science. 
Such a school would solve many of our 
problems and at the same time equip 
the girl for future usefulness and main- 
taining herself. 

2. A “Vocational School” for boys 
would meet a long felt want in the life 
of our boys who are not bad boys, but 
just boys the energy of whos: 
lives should be placed in th 
proper channel to make good 
citizens. Could Los Angeles County 
contribute to a greater cause than pro- 
viding these two schools for the youth 
of our county. 

8. We are constantly making in- 
gations and arrests, placing court wards 
with bag and baggage in home and 
institutions in all parts of the county. 
We frequently are called upon to 
bring in an intoxicated mother where 
one or more children are involved. 
Many times our court wards are seized 

suddenly ill, and must be immediately 

hurried from their home to the hospital. 
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Twenty officers giving their time to this 
and other detail, waste hours, yes days, 
of time waiting on street cars. The 
efficiency of the department could be 
increased at least thirty-three and one- 
third per cent in convenience, and time 
saved if the department could be assigned 
at least two automobiles with which to do 
their work. At present we have little 
accommodation in this line except as we 
are allowed a county machine, perhaps 
five or eight times per week. We can 
not know when an emergency will arise. 
This minute by phone I am informed 
that a certain mother is not expected to 
live. A daughter of this woman is jn 
Juvenile Hall and I am urged to rush the 
girl to her mother. I am unable to comply 
with the situation only by the slow 
process of street car service. It will take 
two hours or longer to take the girl home, 
while by auto it would require about 
forty minutes. Thru the courtesy of the 
Board of Supervisors we hope in the 
immediate future to have this strain 
relieved by placing at our service two of 
the thirty automobiles owned and oper- 
ated by the county. 


Encouragement 


Does the picture with the charts make 
our garden appear uncultivated? We 
have just given an opportunity for our 
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friends to look in upon our garden and its 
human plants. The work is interesting 
and thrilling. It is a big work which has 
not yet come to its own in the public 
mind. The character of the work again 
and again plays heavily upon the heart- 
strings and emotions of the Probation 
Officer. The work demands the best 
there is of brain, heart and soul when we 
remember that, “The greatest thing in 
the world is a human life. The greatest 
work in the world is the helpful touch 
upon that life.” 

As we together study “Our Garden” 
Los Angeles County, let us not forget the 
fact that: 


1. While there were 1159 boys and girls 
brought to court in 1913, only ten per 
cent of them were returned for a second 
offense. 

2. Generally speaking, (there are ex- 
ceptions ) the boy or girl who is regular 
in his or her attendance upon the 
Sunday School, regardless of denomin- 
ation, does not find his way to the 
juvenile court. 

3. Eighty-five per cent of the boys and 
girls who come to court and are placed 
on probation make GOOD. 

4. Every boy and every girl has the 
inalienable right to have a fair chance in 
life. 


NEXT MONTH 


Alma K. Steep writes an instructive article on the Montessori System. 


[llustrated. 




















CHINESE SMUGGLERS 


The Amusing Adventures of Two American Travelers Visiting Ensenada. 
By Charles Alma Byers 








. WAS a business trip and was 
planned to be brief, but when one 
visits the land of Manana, even 

2 in a time of peace, he is apt to 
find the expediting of business somewhat 
difficult. He must ever confront that 
peculiar Mexican philosophy: ‘‘Never do 
today what you can put off until to- 
morrow.” Then, too, in our case—that 
is Abbott’s and mine—other difficulties 
arose to spoil our plans for a hurried 
return. Not being over nervous in our 
devotion to business, however, as well 
as not to prone to take all things seriously, 
we rather enjoyed the trip. For one 
thing, we came near being arrested as 
Chinese smugglers, and that in itself is 
an experience that not everybody can 
have. It is a mark of distinction, too, 
that one can carry with quite a little 
sang froid if he doesn’t become so in- 
volved as to lose sleep over it—and we 
didn’t. The trip also brought other 
experiences which may some time profit 
us—some amusing and some quite trying 
at the time. All in all, however, I think 
it was quite satisfactory, as seen from 
the angle of the present. 

We made this trip about six years ago— 
before the recent trouble, of course. We 
had been sent into Lower California to 
take a lot of photographs and to other- 
wise arrange for a publicity campaign 
for a company that was about to under- 
take a colonization scheme, as well as to 
have certain legal papers made out in 
connection therewith. 

We had scarcely landed at Ensenada 
when our experiences began. We had 
taken with us a full case of camera 
plates, weighing many pounds, and 
boxed in the same case as when they 
came from the factory. Declaring them 
to the customs officials, we expressed 
our willingness to pay whatever duty 
might he assessed. Possibly our rather 
unusual willingness may have been so 





pronounced as to arouse suspicion, but 
if we showed undue honesty it was 
merely because we ophed to evade any 
possible complications. Anyway, we 
were informed that the box should have 
to be left for examination, and all pro- 
testing was of no avail. Very reluctantly 
we did so. 

A day or two later we were notified 
that we might send for the box—that 
everything had been found all right. 
We received the case, which looked as if 
it had never been disturbed, and prepared 
to load up our camera outfits for the trip 
into the country. It was then that we 
discovered to our horror what had been 
done. Not only had the outer wood 
box been opened, and later carefully 
closed, but everyone of the sealed card- 
board boxes, each holding a dozen plates, 
had also been cut open. The inspection 
had been thorough all right; and any 
photographer, professional or amateur, 
can easily imagine some of the tlings 
we had to say on the subject of Mexican 
customs officials, for, of course, every 
plate was ruined. 

We immediately telegraphed for 
another case, which did not reach us for 
two weeks. We had learned a lesson, 
however, and this time we began a week 
in advance to pay the duty. This 
prepaid duty amounted to about five 
cigars a day for that period, which 
seemed to establish a better under- 
stending at least, and the case was 
delivered to us without even the outer 
box having been opened. 

At this time government revenue 
stamps had to be put upon practically 
everything in Mexico, and it was fre- 
quently made an excuse for practising all 
kinds of graft. It seems that the 
inspectors had the power to confiscate 
anything that did not possess the required 
stamps, and some of these inspectors 
worked more for themselves than for the 
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government. Of course, they used cer- 
tain discretion, by imposing upon the 
ignorant. Perhaps some small merchant 
doing business in some outlying village 
would receive his goods in a city like 
Ensenada, and haul them to his store 
in his own conveyance. On the way, 
frequently after he had passed upon the 
country road, he would probably be 
stopped by the inspectors, and his load 
would be examined to see if the revenue 
law had been complied with. If the 
goods seemed tempting it was an easy 
matter for the inspector or some assistant 
to slip in an unstamped box or package; 
and then the inspector would interpret 
the law, to the surprise and sorrow of the 
merchant, to mean that the entire load 
was to be confiscated. Later, of course, 
the goods would be sold by the inspector, 
to his own profit. 

We heard of many cases of this kind; 
and, while we prepared ourselves for 
any such experience while on our trip 
into the country, we were hardly prepared 
for a somewhat similar one which befell 
us. We were to be out for several days, 
and therefore laid in quite a supply of 
canned food for the trip, consisting of 
corn, tomatoes, fish, and so forth. We 
had been out but a few days, when, one 
evening, a band of alleged inspectors 
paid our camp a visit. They were very 
polite but firm, and after a short con- 
versation informed us that they must 
inspect our supplies. We were particu- 
larly wary, and were sure that they 
could not slip in some package that 
should have, but didn’t, bear the revenue 
stamp. They seemed to give the most 
of our things only a very careless examin- 
ation, and we were beginning to inwardly 
mile with the feeling that our sharp 
“yes were ether preventing their trick or 
shat they were really honest, when they 
veached our canned food. They now 
‘eemed more interested and examined 
the cans very closely. Finally, some 
me of them cut open a can of tomatoes 
while we were watching the others, and, 
turning the contents out on the ground, 
sold us that we had a very bad brand, 
not only of tomatoes but of several other 
‘things. They stirred the contents about 
vith a stick, and soon exposed a dead 
mouse. 

“Ah, just as I expected,” exclaimed the 
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chief. “This stuff is no good. In fact, 
its sale and use is prohibited. We shall 
arrest the merchant who sold it to you, 
and we must take all these cans with us 
as evidence. Anyway, you do not want 
them, Senors. Bah, no good, Senors.” 

While it is true that we had suddenly 
lost our appreciation of those particular 
canned tomatoes, we at the same time 
believed that we were the victims of 
some trick. Personally, I have always 
felt certain that that band of supposed 
inspectors—and supposed to be looking 
for revenue stamps and not dead mice— 
later feasted upon our canned goods, while 
we went hungry. 

It was while awaiting the arrival of 
our second case of camera plates at 
Ensenada that we fell under suspicion of 
being Chinese smugglers. It seems that 
Uncle Sam’s immigration officials had 
received a tip that a plot was in process 
of culmination to smuggle some Chinese 
into the United States from the vicinity 
of Ensenada. Shortly afterwards Abbott 
and I also received a tip that we were 
suspected of being implicated in the plot; 
and, while we felt safe from arrest while 
in Mexican territory, we failed to free 
ourselves from a constant surveillance 
until some time after our return to Los 
Angeles. Our seeming to have nothing 
to do for those two weeks probably 
caused suspicion to be directed toward us. 

Being innocent, and at first finding time 
rather difficult to dispose of, we rather 
enjoyed the attention. Everywhere we 
wandered a “shadow” or two in- 
variably wandered also. Sometimes 
these “shadows” became quite friendly, 
and politely inquisitive. On the other 
hand, Abbott and I tried to emulate 
the humble clam. Of course, that helped 
to make us a little more mysterious, and, 
finally, it became no longer necessary for 
us to buy our own cigars. If we chanced 
to sit for a few minutes on the veranda of 
the hotel, a chair would soon be occupied 
near us by some friendly American. 
We would soon be lauding together the 
charming weather of Ensenada and the 
beautiful scenery surrounding the city, 
and eventually wind up by swapping 
longings for “The good old U. §. A.,” 
the stranger invariably prooffering the 
cigars. I want to s13, however, that we 
found all of these fellows honest and 
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entertaining fellows—true gentlemen in 
every respect. 

A short distance out from Ensenada 
are the Chinese gardens, which constitute 
& very interesting sight. Our camera 
plates having at last arrived, Abbott 
thought it would be an excellent idea to 
take some photographs of the gardens 
before departing for our real destination, 
farther inland. It seemed to promise a 
little innocent sport at the expense of our 
“shadows,” and I consented. Besides, 
we didn’t want to run any risk of losing 
the friendly Americans. 

Arriving at the gardens, we explained 
our mission to a Chinaman who under- 
stood English quite well. He began to 
ring a large bell swung to the branch of a 
tree, and in a few minutes it began to 
look as if we had been magically trans- 
ferred to the very heart of China. Chin- 
ese commenced to arrive from all di- 
rections and flock about us like country 
Baptists to a camp-meeting. The size of 
the crowd made us truly nervous, for it 
looked like we had played our part too 
well—and especially so when a couple 
of strange Americans, dressed as laborers, 
were discovered mingling in the outer 
edges of the mob. 

We really began to quake, believing 
that our fun had actually grown serious, 
and that we might in some way be 
arrested even in Mexican territory. We 
quickly made our departure, even for- 
getting to take a single photograph. 

Even after we had reached our Comp- 
any’s large tract of land to take the 
required photographs, there always 
seemed to be an unusually frequency of 
visits from prospective land buyers, and 
it was by imposing upon them quite often 
that we managed to withstand the loss of 
our canned food at the hands of the 
alleged Mexican inspectors. 

Sometime later, having finished our 
work and being ready to depart for home, 
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we passed out some of our business cards 
to our friendly “shadows,” and smiling] 
thanked them for their company and 


guardianship. Of course, they seemed 
to take our thanks quite innocently, but 
nevertheless I am sure they understood 
our meaning. Some two weeks after we 
had reached Los Angeles, we were one 
day surprised to receive a \isit from one 
of our Ensenada friends, who, as he said, 
had dropt in, while chancing to be in the 
city, to pay us a friendly call. Instead, 
he was perhaps actually satisfying him- 
self that we had represented ourselves 
correctly, and had not really been 
engaged in the Chinese contraband 
business. 

It might be stated in this connection 
that many of the persons who engage in 
the Chinese smuggling business in Mexico 
have no thought or hope of getting the 
Chinese across the border into the 
United States. They are simply robbers. 
They approach the gullible Chinese with 
their proposition, declaring that they 
have a secret way of getting them across, 
and then succeed in collecting much of 
their money in advance, the balance of 
the fee to be paid when they are safely 
landed. All they have to do is then 
to herd the poor Chinese across the 
line almost directly into the hands of the 
immigration officers. The first payment 
is all these robbers want or hope to get, 
and, of course, they are often able, by 
remaining discreetly in the background, 
to get away safely with their booty, while 
the Chinese are struggling in the toils 
of the law. Various first-payments are 
demanded, usually all that can be gotten, 
and many of these fellows get away with 
a considerable sum. Sometimes a China- 
man will enter into such a plot to rob 
his own people, and the anxiety of the 
average Chinaman to get into this 
country makes him an easy victim. 

















The LAST SHOT 


By Kenneth Carlyle Beatson 











OAD shouldered, deep chested, 
young Bill Martin threw down 
the piece of rock he had been 
2 studying with an oath. Bill did 
not often swear, ether. 

“This mine’s no good,” he said dis- 
gustedly. “I don’t think we'll ever 
strike any rich ore in it.” 

“Shorty” Dickson, his partner, who was 
fumbling in a gunney sack for a giant 
powder cap, squinted up at him. 

“What's eatin’ you, now?” he wanted 
to know. “Got the grumps again?” 

“Yes, I have,” returned Bill. “I’m 
disgusted. We’ve been working on this 
mine now for over two months, and we 
haven’t made expenses. I don’t believe 
we ever will.” 

Bill was not a very good miner. He 
had been raised in the East, and an 
Easterner seldom takes kindly to the 
hardships of prospecting. Besides, he 
had his wife and child in Congress to 
worry about. 

“Forget it,” advised Shorty. “The 
mine’s all right. Ain’t Steve Deacon 
on the same ledge just above us, an’ ain’t 
Dick Wilson on the same ledge just below 
us? They both struck pay ore after 
they’s been workin’ a lot longer’n we 
have. We got a good mine, an’ all we 
got to do is work till we hit the pay 
streak.” 

Bill got listlessly up from where he had 
been sitting and shouldered his pick and 
shovel. 

“Where you goin’?” demanded Shorty. 

“I’m going on up to the cabin and 
start supper. You don’t need me to 
help set off that last shot of dynamite. 
It’s all ready but firing the fuse. We'd 
have quit after it, anyway. You set it 
off, and I’ll have supper ready when you 
get thru. I’m not a bit anxious to wait 
and see if it uncovers anything—I 
know it won’t.” 

Shorty came over and dropt his arm 


across the dispirited young man’s back. 

“All right,” he agreed, cheerily. ‘You 
go on up and get supper ready. And 
chuck up your chin, Bill. Nothin’ 
ain’t ever as bad as we make ourselves 


think it is. You put on a big pot of 
beans. Beans is some fine med’cine for 
the blues.” 


Then Bill strode off up the trail that 
led to their cabin, Shorty going about 
setting off the last shot of dynamite. 

“T guess I am pretty much of a quitter,” 
muttered Bill, as he strode along. “Gee, 
tho, when I get to thinking about Nellie 
and the kid, I sure do get down in the 
mouth. The money I left them must be 
pretty near’ all gone, and I haven’t got 
any more to send them. I haven’t any 
business working on a good-for-nothing 
mine. I ought to go back to them and 
get a steady job.” 

When he reached the cabin he set 
about getting supper. He warmed up a 
pot of beans, as Shorty had suggested; 
fried a little bacon; got out a few biscuits 
that had been left over from breakfast, 
and put some badly battered dishes on 
the table. 

“If I had money enough to rent a 
horse,” he thought, going on with his 
moody reflections, “I think I’d throw 
up this mine and go back to Congress. 
I’m broke, tho—clean broke. Gosh, 
if we don’t strike something in the mine 
pretty soon, I don’t know what'll become 
of Nellie and the kid.” 

An explosion down the creek told 
him that Shorty had set off the last blast, 
and he began to expect him. It was quite 
a little while, tho, before a crunching on 
the path without told him that his 
partner was there. 

“Shorty,” he called, “if you’ll bring in 
a pail of water when you come, we can 
eat right away. Everything’s ready.”’ 

He did not trouble to ask what had 
been the result of the blast. 
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Shorty came in with the pail of water 
a moment later. He seemed in a more 
than ordinarily good spirits. Evidently 
Bill’s mood had not affected him. 

“Still feelin’ bad?” he asked. 

Bill sat down on the edge of his bunk. 

“Bad? I feel like hell!’ he exclaimed. 
“Think of it, Shorty, my wife and kid 
are living on almost nothing, while I’m 
wasting my time here on a rotten gold 
mine. Wouldn’t it make you blue, if 
you were in my place? What I ought to 
do is to go back to Congress and get a 
job. I’d do it too, if I had money 
enough to rent a horse.” 

Shorty eyed him reflectively. 

“Gee!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You sure must 
be awful sick of this. I don’t know’t 
I blame you, ether. A wife and kid’re 
sure somethin’ to worry about. You 
oughtn’t to be made stay here. Say, 
I got a nation to—” 

He paused, squinting at an unimportant 
knot hole in the table leg. 

Bill leaned eagerly forward. 

“You got a notion to—what?” he 
cried. 

“By Gosh, I will!’ exclaimed Shorty. 
“T’ll buy your interest in the mine. 
I’ll give you enough for it to get you back 
to your wife and kid.” 

Bill hesitated a moment. 

“T couldn’t take it like that,” he 
objected. ‘‘It’d be too much like you 
was giving it to me. If you’d let me 
take it as a loan, and pay it back, I’d—” 

“Pay back nothin’!”’ snorted Shorty. 
“Say, d’ you think I’d do this if I felt 
like you do about the mine? No, sir! 
I know that mine’s rich, an’ I want both 
your interest an’ mine in it. I’m not 
offerin’ you this just because I’m good 
hearted. I ain’t built that way. You 
know I ain’t. Remember what people 
said when I went in partners with you? 
They said I’d beat you out of all we ever 
made. Oh, yes they did!” 

Bill dropt his head between his hands 
and thought about it. What Shorty 
said was the truth. People had warned 
him that Shorty would make an un- 
scrupulous partner. Perhaps he really 


did want to get possession of both 
interests in the mine. 

He glanced up. 

“I—TI’ll sell it to you, Shorty,” he 
said, 


“Don’t act as tho you weren’t 
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doing me a favor, tho. That mine’s 
likely to never amount to anything, and 
you know it as well as I do. I won't 
forget what you're doing, ether.” 

“What’s your price?” asked Shorty, 
ignoring the other’s remark. 

“Fifteen dollars will be plenty—that’s 
more than I ought to ask. I can rent a 
horse from Steve Deacon for ten, and 
I'll have five to last me till I get a job.” 

“Fifteen nothin’!’’ grunted Shorty. 
“Say, you must believe all people say 
about me! I’d feel like a robber if I 
took your interest for fifteen dollars. 
Why, that’s a mine that'll be worth a 
fortune when I get it opened. Fifteen 
dollars! You'll take five hundred dollars 
for your interest!” 

“Fi-five hundred!” gasped _ Bill. 
“Why—you must be joking, Shorty. 
I—I couldn’t take that much.” 

“You can, an’ you will!” contradicted 
Shorty. ‘With five hundred dollars to 
put you on your feet, you can keep your 
wife an’ kid happy. An’ I wouldn’t 
give it to you if I didn’t think the mine 
worth it. You ain’t goin’ to be a mut 
an’ lose a chance to make your wife an’ 
kid happy, are you?” 

It was five slow minutes before Bill 
again spoke. When he did, his voice was 
somewhat broken. 

“Shorty—I’m going to take it. And— 
I sure won’t forget what you’re doing.” 

“Aw, shucks, when I make a fortune 
out of the mine, I’ll come around an’ 


laugh at you for talkin’ like that. Now, 
when you goin’?” 
“Right now!” exclaimed Bill. “I won’t 


even wait for supper. You may think 
that funny, but you don’t know how I 
feel. I'll go right over and rent the 
horse from Steve. I can be in Congress 
by morning. That is, Shorty, if you— 
want to buy the interest tonight.” 

“Sure,” said Shorty. He got up and 
dug under his bunk, bringing out a fat 
purse. From this he took several bills 
and handed them to Bill. 

“Thanks,” said Bill simply, but with a 
world of feeling. 

“Say hello to Mrs. Bill,” requested 
Shorty, shaking hands. 

Then Bill went out. 

Shorty sat for a long time squinting at 
the knothole that had before attracted 
his attention. Presently a grin broke 
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out on his face. The grin melted into a 
wide-mouthed chuckle. 

“Gosh!” he muttered. “What d’ you 
know about that? I bought his interest 
for five hundred dollars, an’ he thanked 
me for it!” 

He took from the pocket of his dirty 
overalls a little piece of rock and carressed 
it between his hands. 

“That,” he grinned, “is what that last 
shot of dynamite turned up. It’s red 
as rusty iron. Looks just like the pay 
ore in Steve Deacon’s mine—only redder. 
Gosh! If Bill had only waited to see 
what that last shot turned up, he’d been 
a rich man. That mine’ll be worth 
thousands to me.” 

He fondled the rock a moment longer, 
then suddenly came to his feet. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed. “I forgot to 
ask him for a bill of sale. I'll have to 
run over’n catch him before he goes. 
I don’t want him to make no trouble 
for me.” 

He put on his hat and went out. 

“What do you know about that!’ 
he thought, as he hurried along. “I 
bought his interest for five hundred 
dollars, an’ he thanked me for it!” 

Late in the afternoon of the following 
day Shorty rode into Martinez. Reach- 
ing that town, he went straight to a little 
shanty that had a sign over it reading, 


“ Jobn Wilson, Assayer.” 


A little man with an absurdly large 
head looked up at him as he entered. 

“You the assayer?”’ demanded Shorty. 

“T am,” was the reply. 

Shorty took out a piece of rock and 
slammed it on the desk 
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“Just take a look at that,” he said. 
“Ain’t that the richest piece of ore you 
ever saw? It looks lousey with gold. 
It’s the reddest ore I ever saw. That’s 
the kind of a mine I find when I find 
one!”’ 

The assayer took up the ore and 
studied it thru a microscope. 

“Did you grind any of it in a mortor 
and pan it?’ he asked, referring to the 
common rough method of testing ore. 

“Nope,” returned Shorty. “I didn’t 
ened to. The red’s stickin’ out of it in 
bunches. Go ahead an’ assay it.” 

The little man snorted, and threw 
down the sample. 

“It don’t need assaying,” he said 
shortly. “I doubt if there’s a speck of 
gold in it. It’s red enough—but ore 
—_ contain gold just because it’s 

“Wh—what d’ you mean?” stammered 
Shorty. 

“T mean that what makes this ore 
red is the iron pyrites. The iron pyrites 
around here looks enough like gold to 
fool ’most anyone. You're the third 
miner that’s been in here this week trying 
to make me believe he’d discovered a 
gold mine, when all he had was some 
pyrites. Why don’t you miners carry 
an acid test, so you can be sure? It’d 
save you a lot of disappointment. Here, 
I’ve got a test put up in these little handy- 
to-carry bottles. They sell for five 
dollars a piece. Do you want one?” 

All the answer he got from Shorty, 
tho, was a mumbled, “Gosh! I paid him 
five hundred dollars for his interest in 
the mine. No wonder he thanked me 
for it!” 























THE CONSERVATOR 


A Story of the United States Forest Service 
By Grant Goodale 











HN Bradford awoke at daybreak 
yi from a night of fitful sleep and 
dreams. Dreams of ‘Home Sweet 
Home,” in dear old Los Angeles. 
Home, where Mother and sisters lived, 
where the sweet fragrance of mother’s 
garden filled the air and life was really 






“Good Lord, what an ungrateful world 
this is,” he sighed. Then he began to 
think, think of the past, the present 
and the future; of the day when he, at the 
age of twenty-one had entered the United 
States Forest Service as a Forest Guard; 
of his continual advance from grazing 
patrol to timber scaler in the lumber 
mills, then to flagman on the Forest 
boundery survey, to mapman in the 
Forest Supervisor’s office, to Assistant 
Forest Ranger and at last to Ranger 


Surveyor of Forest Homesteads and- 


patented land; of the three long years of 
snow, rain, sleepless nights and lone- 
liness that he had endured for the sake of 
promotion, only to have his hopes 
shattered by the letter which read: 
Dear Bradford: 

I am very sorry to tell you that owing to the very 
small amount of money allotted this Forest for the 
fiscal year 1913, it will be necessary to furlough 
you indefinitely. This action will take effect 
at an early daie. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) H. 1. MAXWELL 
Forest Supervisor.’ 

He had lain there amud this riot of 
thoughts for an hour, when his bed-fellow 
Jim Reeve, turned over in bed and began 
to snore. “By George,” he said. “It 
sure don’t bother him any.”” And reach- 
ing over he slapped bis pertner on the 
head and exclaimed, “For Christ’s sake, 
wake up, I’ve been lying awake for an 
hour.”” Reeve slowly sat up in bed. 
“Can’t you let a man with a clear 
conscience, sleep? I haven’t been can- 
ned. I’m not worrying.” 

“No,” said Bradford. “You old-son- 
of-a-sea-cook, you never do _ worry. 





Neither would I if I never had anybody 
but myself to think about. You haven’t 
got an invalid mother and a younger 
sister to support, in Los Angeles where 
doctor bills and house rent go on stilts. 
Do you know that right now I am sending 
them seventy dollars a month and trying 
to live off the other twenty that’s left? 
And just as I think I am in line for some- 
thing better, a lot of boneheads, called 
Congress, cut off the appropriation and 
the boss tells me I am furloughed, when 
he could have as easily let some other 
man off, who could stand it better.” 
“Perhaps they are more efficient than 


you,” said Reeve. 

“Efficient, your foot! What the devil 
do you call efficiency? Don’t talk to 
me about efficiency, I happen to know a 
few things about this job that you never 
will. If salving over the boss and telling 
what rip-roaring men they used to be is 
efficiency, maybe they are, but if action 
will take a trick they could not make a 
point. Honest Jim, I would not give 
four-bits a dozen for them. Now [I'll 
ask you a few questions and then answer 
them myself and let you judge for your- 
self. Who was it that straightened out 
the big wrangle over the grazing ranges 
in the Blue Mountains? Who was it 
that took the six old log scale books and 
checked over about thirty thousand logs 
and transfered the figures to a new set of 
books after five of the ‘efficient’ bunch 
had used them for two years and never 
did know where they were at? Who was 
it that his nibs,, the Supervisor, called 
into the office and had make grazing 
maps? Who was it that took charge of 
the boundary crew when Dickenson 
quit? Bear in mind, while I am telling 
you this that I am the newest man on the 
force. And who is it, right today, that 


they send from one end of the district 
to the other to do all the hard jobs and 
make out the reports for the ‘efficient’ 
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men? The answer is, John Bradford! 
Assistant Forest Ranger in the employ of 
his highness, Uncle Sam. 

“Why, look at ‘hot air’ Coburn of the 
Wild Horse District. He can sit down 
and talk five straight hours about what 
big jobs he has held down, and about 
how many men are after him to take 
two hundred a month jobs, and all that 
sort of dope, when really he can’t make 
out a decent report to save his life. I 
suppose you call that efficiency? No 
Jim, merit don’t count in the federal 
service. A man can be the best workman 
in the world, an expert, and the first 
thing he knows he is out, and looks 
around to find some other tack-head with 
his position.” 

“What about the civil service?” asked 
Reeve. 

“There is nothing about it but a—” 

‘Hold on, wait,” said Reeve. “Don’t 
get started off on another one of them 
now. You have already talked two 
hours. The trouble with you is that you 
spent too much time working, and not 
enough holding down your job. Let’s 
get up and get breakfast.” 


**# & *& * 


The team was at last almost un- 
managable. For four long hours they had 
lugged their heavy load straight into 
the face of a blinding snowstorm, but now 
tired and worn out they were beginning 
to give up. 

“We will sure have to camp,” said 
Fletcher, the teamster. 

“It does look that way, but this is a 
poor place. This storm will bury us 
before morning if we don’t get under 
some trees. If you can whip them into 
it for another mile we will be alright. 
There is a big bunch of bull pines by the 
road, and a good place to set the tents,” 
said Bradford. 

Bradford had been furloughed and 
after being idle for two months on account 
of the slump in work,during the winter 
months, was sent for by the construction 
superintendant of the West Coast Power 
and Development Company and _ this 
conversation took place: 

“Mr. Bradford, is it true that you 
have been discharged from the employ 
of the Forestry Department?” 

“Not exactly discharged,” said Brad- 
ford, “but furloughed indefinitely on 
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account of the lack of funds for my 
salary.” 

“Do you expect to go back to the 
Service as soon as funds are available?” 

“IT do not expect to go back if I can 
get anything else to do. I would have 
to starve before they could pull me back,” 
said Bradford. 

“It’s not that bad, is it?” 

“It sure is. When a man works three 
years and does all the work the others 
can’t do, and then gets laid off first, 
it is enough to sour him on the whole 
works,” exclaimed Bradford. 

“That’s right,” ejaculated the Super- 
intendent. “They are very unappre- 
ciative of the merits of an individual. 
Just the reverse of a private concern.” 

A long silence followed in which the 
superintendent beat a tattoo on the edge 
of his desk with a lead pencil, and Brad- 
ford looked into space out the window. 

Again the superintendent spoke. 

“You know the road to Summit Lake, 
do you?” he asked. 

“IT do, very well,” answered Bradford. 

“Do you think you could take a team 
of horses and twelve men there and back, 
this time of year, without losing any 
stock or injuring the men?” 

“T don’t think it, I know it,” said 
Bradford. 

“You must remember this is winter 
and there are lots of things to look out 
for that don’t come up in summer.” 

“I can take them there without any 
trouble, but why on earth are you sending 
a team of horses and twelve men to that 
cold place this time of year?” 

The superintendent smiled faintly but 
did not answer the question. 

“Can you keep your mouth closed and 
draw five dollars per day from us?” he 
asked, looking Bradford in the eye. 

Bradford almost jumped from his 
seat as he answered. 

“For five dollars a day I could shut 
my mouth forever.” 

“Then you may prepare to accompany 
our teamster and the crew to their 
destination. They will leave the Com- 
pany’s barn Tuesday night at dark, and 
your check will await your return,” 
said the superintendent, as he turned to 
his desk. 

There the conversation ended between 
the ex-ranger and the superintendent of 
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one of the most tireless trespassing power 
companits that the Forest Service had 
to deal with, and now John Bradford, the 
very man who had helped keep surveil- 
lance over them for two years, was 
in their employ on a trip which, if heard 
of by the Forest Supervisor, would be 
the cause of a ranger being hurried to the 
summit with orders to use means neces- 
sary to prevent work being started at 
the lake, and as the team slowly plowed 
it’s way thru the fluffy snow, Bradford 
was asking himself what the object of 
the power company could be in sending 
the crew to the summit of a high range of 
mountains in the month of November, 
with only sufficient provisions to last a 


His thoughts were interrupted as the 
team turned into the grove of pines. 

“This sure is a dandy camping place,”’ 
said the driver as he drew the team to a 
stand. “And there is an old manger 
here, too. Some class to this camp.” 

“You bet,” answered Bradford. “This 
is where I always camp when I come here. 
It is just sixteen miles to the lake from 
here, and will be all good going if the 
snow don’t get too deep.” 

The tents were pitched, the team 
cared for, supper was over and Bradford, 
Fletcher and the foreman of the crew 
were leisurely resting beside a small 
sheet iron stove, when Fletcher spoke: 

“Bradford,” he said, “how can they 
lay you off when you have already passed 
the civil Service examination? I thought 
they would not let a civil service em- 
ployee go unless he needed it on account 
of neglect of duty or some other good 


reason?’’ 

“That is true. They are not supposed 
to,” answered Bradford. “But they do 
it just the same. Of course I could 
have made a roar and asked for a transfer 
or a fair trial, but it wouldn’t do me any 
good. They might have even given in 
and told me everything was satisfactory 
and let me keep my position, but I 
wouldn’t have it in a month, just the 
same. I'll show you how they work it 
with the civil cervice employee when 
they want his goat and haven’t anything 
to can him for. Take my case, for 
example. They would say, ‘Bradford, 
take your ovtfit and go to Summit Lake, 
look up Smith, and if he needs any 
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assistance give it to him and report to 
this office in person in four days.’ When 
I get back they would send me to Clifton 
to mark some wood and meet one of the 
other rangers about twenty-five miles 
in another direction, the same day. In 
about a week of this kind of going it 
would kill off all my stock and me too, 
and as soon as I failed to obey instructions 
or get to a place on time, they would 
call me up on the carpet to give reason 
why I should not be discharged for in- 
subordination, and the way I would go 
to the has-beens. You see, there is a 
way to do everything, and it is no use to 
buck the other man’s game.” 

“I see the idea,” said Fletcher. 
“You're a gonner when they say the word, 
civil service or no civil service.” 

“Say,” asked Bradford, catching the 
foreman’s eye. “This is changing the 
subject rather suddenly, but tell me, 
what are we going to Summit Lake for? 
I’ve gone on some wild goose chases 
before, but this is the limit.” 

The foreman, a heavy featured man of 
fifty whose face bore the signs of a man 
of the world, who had seen only the hard 
places in life, sat silent for several 
minutes, steadily eyeing Bradford. 

“Didn’t Sylvester tell you?” he asked. 

“No, he didn’t tell me, and I’ve been 
wondering ever since.” 

“You'll soon find out after you show 
me the lake. Good-night.” 

“Weil, I'll be damned,” muttered 
Bradford, as he watched the foreman 
leave the tent. 

The storm had ceased during the night, 
and the lake was reached in time to 
pitch camp and have supper before dark. 

The next day after Bradford had shown 
the foreman around the eastern rim of 
the lake and was waiting, very im- 
patiently the answer to his oft repeated 
question, it came to him like a blow in 
the face. 

Summit Lake was situated on the very 
apex of a flat mountain pass whose 
sides sloped off precipituously from 
within one hundred feet of the water’s 
edge, and in one place, on the east side 
a rim of rock, known to the rangers as 
“Old Stout,” only thirty feet thick and 
a very few feet high, kept the whole 
lake from rushing in one body to the 
valley below. 
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Bradford knew now that the West 
Coast Power and Development Company 
intended to dynamite “Old Stout” and 
let the whole lake down into their storage 
resevoir in Grass Valley. He knew 
that they could blow this thin wall of 
rock out in four days or less, and that 
action to stop them would have to be 
immediate. 

He returned to the tents. 

“What can I do?” he said to himself. 
“T am powerless. I am not a ranger, and 
it’s none of my business.’ 

But. the thought of that vast body of 
clear mountain water rushing down the 
pass, a tearing, roaring flood, sweeping 
away thousands of fine pines and killing 
perhaps millions of beautiful trout, and 
at last rushing into that insipid, muddy 
storage reservoir, leaving behind it a 
dirty hole in the mountains, never again 
to be filled with the Sierra’s pure sparkling 
snow water; never again to greet his 
ears with the soft swish-swish of the 
miniature breakers as they constantly 
tried to climb out on the sandy bank 
as if tired of their aquatic sports; never 
again to give up, for his hungry palate, 
the speckled beauties which so often 
had seemed the very essence of life itself, 
was too much for the ex-ranger who had 
been taught conservation for three years. 

Of course, he knew that the officials 
of the company would be arrested, but 
what did they care for a fine? The 
water was worth thousands of dollars 
to them. 

The power company had made appli- 
cation to the Forest Service in the spring 
of the year, to drain the water from the 
lake to their reservoir, but were refused 
on account of the damage that would be 
done, and were only allowed the natural 
flow of the creek which was so fast 
diminishing and gradually drying up 
their reservoir, which, if not refilled 
within a short time would cause a shut 
down of their plants. Bradford knew it 
was up to him to do something and do it 
quick. He recalled his instructions when 
a ranger: 

“A Forest Officer, upon discovering a 
trespass, should take immediate steps to 
protect the National Forest from injury, 
and in wilful and flagrant cases, where 
immediate action is necessary, the Forest 
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Officer will place the offender under 
arrest.” 

“Nothing doing in that line,” he said. 

He chafed under these thoughts until 
nearly noon while preparations for the 
blasting were going on. For an hour he 
had heard the steady ring of the double 
jacks on the cold drill steel as they 
slowly ate their way into the wall of 
rock. He thought of a dozen different 
things to do, if he had the authority, 
but— 

Suddenly he jumped to his feet and 
exclaimed, “I know, by golly!” and 
grabbing his hat, left the tent. 

Twenty miles away, diagonally across 
the mountains, was the Elkhorn Ranger 
Stations, and ‘“Maybe Falkner is home,” 
he thought. “I'll go and see.” 

To make this trip he knew he would 
have to follow the summit for nearly 
eight miles thru snow, rocks, glaciers 
and deep rough canyons, before he 
started to descend. 

“That’s a terrible trip but it’s the only 
way to save the lake,” he meditated. 
A few steps from the tent he halted. 

“T won’t do it. The lake isn’t worth 
it,” he exclaimed. But the thought of 
turning back was only for a moment and 
with clenched fists he started. 

Waving the camp a grim good-bye he 
plunged into the thicket and headed 
straight along the summit toward Mount 
Keifer, which stood insolitary grandeur 
thirteen thousand feet above sea level, 
amid scores of lesser peaks and min- 
arettes, each a giant itself, but all ready 
and willing to let the patriarch have the 
honor. 

Once Bradford could get around this 
bunch of saw-teeth without misha 
the descent to Falkner’s would be muc 
easier. 

Into Blazed Canyon, with its pre- 
cipituous snow covered sides, he made 
his way, only to find a solid bank of 
snow miles long and reaching to the top 
of the south side of the canyon. The 
ascent proved a nightmare. Twice did 
he climb half way and slide back to the 
bottom, with his body bruised and his 
clothing torn, but the third attempt was 
successful and he threw himself exhausted, 
in the rocks at the top. 

The never ending up and down, slip- 
pings, sliding, hanging on with tooth 
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and nail lasted until, upon reaching the 
hog back that led to Falkner’s camp, 
Bradford .sat down to rest. 

He looked back over the country he 
had just traversed and shuddered. 

“How in Hell did I do it?” he muttered 
aloud, rubbing a place on his leg that 
had met with a rock sticking thru the 
snow during one of his slides. “It must 
have been that continuous roar of the 
blasting that spurred me on.”’ 

He sat there looking into space for 
several minutes. Again he spoke aloud, 
“IT wish I had not come up here. I 
knew there was some crooked work going 
on, and now here I am butting my head 
off and losing that five dollars a day 
too. I ought to have known better.” 

He was on his way again with a jump 
as a series of blasts smote his ears. 

“I guess that’s all for tonight,” he 
said, as he reached for his watch. 

Darkness settled over him; he heard 
the dull echo of the blasts battering itself 
away against the hills. Far toward the 
valley a lone coyote called his shrill 
challenge; an owl fluttered from a nearby 
pine, and the mountains took on an 
aspect of bitter loneliness more silent 
than death. The soft moan of the wind 
as it wafted thru the needles of the pines 
was to Bradford more lonely and depress- 
ing than absolute silence. It brought 
back to his mind the hours he had spent 
listening to the sad sea waves, while 


his mother lay at the point of death in a anyway.” 
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It covered him with that 

black feeling of sadness that can only 

be felt at night in the high mountains. 
The snow was becoming shallower as 


hospital. 


Bradford neared the valley, but the 
constant slipping and falling was rapidly 
telling on his rugged frame. 

He reached the meadow and staggered 
in the direction of Falkner’s cabin. 

“Damn the barbed wire!’’ he exclaimed. 

He felt the sting of the barbs against 
his breast as he struck the pasture fence. 
Laborously he dropt to his hands and 
knees and crawled under. 

“Hello!” he painfully shouted, fearful 
that there was no one home. 

The fierce barking of a dog told him 
that the ranger was home, and in a 
moment a flicker of a candle revealed 
the figures of Falkner standing in the 
door. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“‘Hello!”’ answered Bradford, falling in 
a heap on the door step. 

“What the devil sre you doing here 
afoot at this time of night?” cursed 
Falkner. 

“They're dynamiting 
whispered Bradford. 

“Dynamiting ‘Old Stout’! 
come from there?” 

Bradford did not answer. 

“Oh! Well!” said Faulkner, as he 
reached for a brandy flask, “I can’t 
fool with it. It’s out of my district, 


‘Old Stout’,” 
Did you 
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FOLLY 


The Branded Fool and The Real Fool 


By Jack Athens 





BABLY the word “fool” is used as a term of denunciation more 
often than any other word in the English language. In reality it 
merely indicates disbelief. In common usage, any one who disagrees 
with an opinion of which the speaker considers himself positive is a 

fool. Whoever performs an act which the spectator thinks useless or pur 

less.is indulging in folly. But those who use the words “fool” and “folly” 
usually apply them hastily, without knowledge of the conception, quality, 
p or result of that upon which judgment is passed. In such cases, 
even tho the judgment be accurate, the person passing judgment is indulging 
in folly—for the judgment is probably inaccurate, and, if accurate, is profitless. 

As an experiment, let any person brave the wrath of him who pronounces 
judgment, and when the sentence “He is a fool,’’ or “That is folly,” is passed, 
ask “Why?” and persist in the question. The answer, in the end, will in- 
evitably be, “I do not know,” if the person questioned maintains an even 
temper and adheres to the truth. 

No doubt there are many. fools in the world, and very much of folly, but 
peo existe: pre. these conditions apald be, made a subject of sane study 

not i expletive and futile denunciation. 

A fool is one who, with a sincere motive, is mistaken or one who acts 
without motive. However, it must not be considered that whoever cannot 
explain a motive for any act is.a fool, for many minds of limited capacity, 
may conceive the application of a motive without being definitely conscious 
of the motiye itself, or may be conscious of the motive and unable or un- 
willing to express it. It is a common condition for persons of minor mentality 
to —_ inquiry into their purposes, but these people are not necessarily 
fools. 

Folly consists of any act or series of acts that is begun or is not abandoned 
when it is or becomes known to the person or persons performing it, to be 
without profit. It must not be believed, however, that every act of a fool is 
folly or that all folly is the product of fools. The fool, without any motive 
whatever, or with a faulty motive, may perform an act of merit. And one 
who is not a fool, but is misinformed, or of limited vision, may, with the most 
worthy motive, perform an act of folly. 

The words “fool” and “folly,” then, belong properly to the clinic, for no 
layman can be sufficiently well informed of the surrounding circumstances 
or of the purposes of another to be competent to judgment. It is a 
safe assumption that the passing of judgment, by ordi persons, upon the 
motives and subsequent actions of others is a complete waste of energy and 
is therefore a profitless expenditure of the most valuable element within 
the possession of society. 
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The clinic is the proper place for the determination of mental capacity 
and control and to this council should be submitted any question as to the 
competence of an individual. No doubt, a small proportion of those to 
whom the term “fool” is applied are in reality persons of defective mentality 
and should be removed from that class.of humanity which is charged with the 
duty of procreation. The weak, the diseased, whom we call “fools” are not 
infrequently the products of unwise breeding and can be eliminated from 
the human scheme by a better system of mating—and by the sterilization of 
those who are found to be unfit to propagate. 

However, it is unfair and unprofitable to society to lay the judgment 
“fool” upon those who are in error because of weaknesses and deceits of 
society itself. Error is not always folly, tho generally without profit. 

There is an enormous amount of false strength and consequent false 
effort in the world for which society itself, and not the individual, is funda- 
mentally guilty of conceiving and fostering. This is true of many religious en- 
thusiasts, of some social agitators, of political extremists and some capitalists, 
whose motives are false, whose objects are valueless and whose procedure 
is extravagant. These are sometimes called fools, their works folly, -which 
is half false judgment and half true. The men are not fools, for they are 
sincere and act upon premises which society has made seem just. Their 
works are folly, but the folly is society’s fault, for having tolerated the false 
premises. 

Society, if it would, might purge itself of expensive and profitless religion, 
of valueless agitation, of political error, and of extravagant capitalism, along 
with many of its other ills, as easily as the individual removes bodily stains 
in the bath—for they are surface evils. 

However, there can be no permanent improvement of the social surface, 
of the apparent superstructure of society, until the cancer of ignorance and 
_incompetence is removed from the heart. There must be a new education, a 
new training that will fit the individual for the accomplishment of that which 
he has the capacity to appreciate—and there must be a gradual but definite 
eradication of the “unfit,” the defective mentalities, by restriction of breeding. 


—— 


NEXT MONTH 


JACK ATHENS writes on “INFORMATION ”"— 
a stinging rebuke of modern educational systems. 
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A SUNSET PROPHECY 


By Lois Clency 





PISTRANO was passed and the sunset, and the evening 
train settled into its long run thru the dusk of the ocean 
shore. The hills to the landward were fast growing 
indistinct in the darkness tho the long line of breakers 
still caught gleams of silver. Behind it rolled the dull blue gray 
of the ocean, moving even while it slept. Its nightly cover of 
fog still stood, piled high in the west. 


In the day coach the travelers lay back in their chairs resting. 
The noise of the engine and the clickety-click of the wheels as they 
counted off the rails floated into the car as music and blended 
into the rhythm of the ocean. A gray business man rose from 
his seat and crossed the aisle. 


“Look,” he said quietly and the whole car looked as he pointed 
out across the sombre ocean to a rift in the great gray mass of 
the fog. 


“There, my friend, is the California of the future. See 
the silhouette of her cities! There are the chimneys and the 
smoke of her great factories and there are the docks and the 
shipping of her harbors. See the gold of the sunset showing in the 
sky behind? There are the great orchards and open fields of 
the state, the golden sunshine and flowers of the country. Here in 
our Southern California there will be the wealth and the commerce 
of the great cities with the riches and the health of the open 
country. The sunshine will help us to make it a happy state as 
well as a rich one. 


“You may smile, but remember what I say. The prophecy 
of the sunset will be the California of the future.” The gray 
business man resumed his seat and the happy quietness of the 
evening again pervaded the car. The music of the ocean and 
of the train blended into a new song of the future. 
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ASHES OF EMPIRE 


By Andrew Farrell 





“ROSS the thirsty bed of the San Diego River and down 
a winding road stands a grove of gray-green olive trees, 
the first planted in Alta California by the Franciscans. 

Beyond, a group of tall palms lift themselves. One 
ascends a sharp incline. He is standing before great adobe walls, 
still white after the lapse of years; but, otherwise, ruin seems 
everywhere, and the wide doorway is barred with boards thrown 
ramshackle together. 


This is the first of all the twenty-one California Missions, San 
Diego de Alcala. 

It is dying physically. It died spiritually years ago. The 
facade is of incredible thickness, and here and there stone and 
burnt brick set their teeth against decay, but earth of adobe 
walls quickly resolves itself into earth again, even though there 
is little rain to wear the unburnt clay, from which ends of straws 
protrude. 

One turns again to face the olive trees, the palms and the 
cactus hedge, white and gnarled. Partly standing, partly over- 
thrown, he may trace the red-brown walls of the old corral, that 
enclosed the olive trees and a great space beyond to the river 
sands. Itisvery quiet. Hardly any one stirs. White-clad Indian 
neophytes; mail-clad soldiers; sandalled and frocked Franciscan 
fathers have passed. Where adobe walls once put their shoulders 
against intrusion and a thousand dangers there now are common- 
place farming tools. At one place, the corral walls form part of 
a makeshift shed for a wagon. 

One surveys it all: the crumbling mother of the Missions; the 
gray-green olive trees; the sentinel palms; the little, white cross 
where legend says Indians slew the friar; the shaft which legend 
says led to a tunnel, now*blocked by fallen earth. And one may 
run his hand over the wall of the corral, furrowed and seamed by 
long life. The wall is softer than the ground underfoot. A reddish- 
brown stain lingers on the fingers. 


Surely this is ashes of empire. 
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THE SONG OF THE COW-BOY 


By Max. McD. 








The three men on first guard were 

typical Texas boys, almost raised in 
the saddle, insensible to hardship and 
exposure, and the hardest and most 
reckless riders in the outfit. One of 
them named Phil Flowers was a great 
singer and usually sang the whole time 
he was on guard. Its a good thing to 
sing while herding cattle, especially on a 
dark night. It seems to reassure and 
quiet the cattle to hear a human voice at 
night. It is well the cattle are not 
critical for some of the musical efforts 
are extremely crude. Most cow- 
punchers confine themselves to hymns, 
picked up probably when they were 
children. 

A great favorite with the Texas boys is 
a song beginning “Sam Bass was born in 
Indianer.”” It consists of about forty 
verses, devoted to the deeds of daring of 
a noted desperado named Sam Bass, 
who at the head of a gang of cut-throats 
terrorized the Panhandle and Staked 
Plains district, in Western Texas some 
years ago. 

Another song sung with great feeling 
by cow-boys all over America, tells of 
the reckless life and approaching death 
of one of themselves. The first verse and 
chorus is as follows: 

“Once in my saddle I used to go dashing, 
Once in my saddle I used to look gay, 
But I first took to drinking and then to 

card playing, 

Got shot through the breast and I’m 

dying to-day. 


orus 

Then play the fife slowly boys, beat the 
drum lowly, 

Play the dead march as you carry me 


along, 
Take me to the prairie and lay the sod over 


me, 

For I’m a wild cow-boy, I know I’ve 
done wrong.” 

We used to have a boy in our out-fit, 

a great rough fellow from Montana, who 

knew only one song, and that was the 

hymn “I’m a Pilgrim, and I’m a Stranger’’. 


I have wakened many a night and heard 
him balling it out at the top of his voice 
as he rode slowly around the bunch on 
night-herd. He knew three verses of it 
and would sing them over and over again. 
It didn’t take the boys long to nick-name 
him “The Pilgrim,” and by that name he 
went for several years. He was killed 
in a row in town one night, and I’m 
not sure then that any one knew his 
right name, for he was carried on the 
books of the cow out-fit he was working 
for as “The Pilgrim.” 

A storm had cleared away overhead, 
the full moon was shining down as it seems 
to only in these high altitudes in Sunny 
Southern Alberta, not a breath was 
stirring, and I could hear the measured 
“chug, chug, chug,” of the ponies’ feét 
as the men on guard slowly jogged 
around the cattle. I was lazily wonder- 
ing what guard it was, and how long I 
had slept, when suddenly the clear, full 
voice of Phil Flowers broke the quiet with 
one of his cow-boy songs. It was set 
to the air of “My Bonnie lies over the 
Ocean,” and as I-lay there half awake, 
half asleep, it seemed to me, with all its 
surroundings, that it was as charming 
and musical as the greatest effort of any 
operatic tenor. 


“Last night as I lay on the prairie, 

And looked at the stars in the sky, 

1 wondered if ever a cow-boy 

Would drift to that “Sweet Bye and Bye’”’ 

The voice would swell and grow louder 
as he rode round to the camp side of the 
cattle, and as he reached the far side 
the words “Sweet Bye and Bye” came 
to me faintly and softly, as if the very 
night was listening to his song. 

“The trail to that bright, mystic region, 

Is narrow and dim, so they say, 

But the one that leads down to perdition 

Is staked and is blazed all the way.” 

I had never heard Phil sing this song 
before, nor had I ever heard him sing so 
well, and I raised up on my elbow to 
catch every word. 








“They say that there'll be a great round-up, 
Where cow-boys like dogies will stand, 
To be cut by those riders from Heaven, 
Who are posted and know every brand.” 


Here an enterprising steer made a 
sudden dash for liberty, and the song 
was stopped as Phil rushed away over 
the prairie to bring him back, which 
being done in a couple of minutes, the 
song was taken up again. 


“I wonder was there ever a cow-boy 
Prepared for that great judgment day, 

Who could say to the boss of the riders, 
‘I am ready to be driven away.’ ”’ 


Another interruption, which I judged 
from the sounds was caused by his 
pony stumbling into a badger hole, and 
I think Phil was “waking him up” as 
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we say, with his heavy quirt. This 
done he pitched up the thread of his 


song again. 


“T hey say be will never forsake you, 
That be notes every action and look, 
But for safety you'd better get branded, 
And have your name in bis great 
‘tally-book’. 


“For they tell of another great owner 
Who is nigh overstocked, so they say, 
But who always makes room for the sinner, 
Who strays from that bright, narrow 
way.” 


Three days later Phil rode into the 
cracks on the Kootenai at the head of a 
stampede, but his cowboy song still lives 
in the minds and hearts of his rough 
cow-boy associates. 
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Separation: Lines from the South Seas 
By Louis Barr Sands 














’Tis purple night, and silver stars are gleaming, 
Above my hut the palms loom high and free, 

A wild-bird faintly calls from sombre distance, 
And softly croons the anthem of the sea. 


Departing tides, with low and gentle surging, 
low out to meet a Northern land afar; ! 
And too, my heart on sea-bird wing is flying f 
Abreast the wave, for that is where You are. 


The memory of your sweet, elusive presence 
Endures but to intensify my loss; 

My sad heart's yearning reaches out as boundless 
As lilac spaces ’neath the Southern Cross. 


Betimes, in ceaseless search for consolation, 
My soul finds solace when the restless sea, 

Aweary from its mingling with your currents, 
Recedes to lap the strand that shelters me. i 


For in your wintry land of distant sunrise, 
The murmur of the surf will soothe your sleep; 
And here its music, borne upon the moonbeams, 
Will lull me, where the opal breakers creep. 


Thus seems the deep, in pity for my anguish, 

Though we are many weary miles apart; 
To bear upon its crest my deathless longing, 
And bring to me the message of your heart. 
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NOBODY'S LAND 


By Humpbrey Daniel Howell 








D Martin, sweaty and dusty, 

B galloped wildly up to the door of 

§ the isolated cabin. He gasped a 

moment to get the alkali from his 
throat. 

“The Sheep Devil is coming!” he finally 
blurted out. “Meet Simpson at the 
gulch ledge at sundown.” 

Without another word, Bud flung his 
drooping horse about and spurred madly 
toward the next ranch, seventeen miles 
away. 

The effect of his words on Clark White 
was instantaneous. It was as tho he had 
been struck a staggering blow. He 
stumbled back to the kitchen door, 
hand clenched, face drawn. Bunnie, 
his wife, fearfully awaited his message. 

“Mack Curtin is coming up the valley 
tonight. I’ve got to eat and meet 
Simpson at the gulch by sundown.” 

He started to turn from her, caught 
the dismay in her eyes, the abrupt droop 
of her mouth corners, and went back. 

“Never mind, Bunnie,” he comforted 
her. “Curtin is coming, but he won’t get 
past the gulch entrance!” 

He patted her shoulders encouragingly, 
then turned and went out on the bench, 
taking a rag, oil, and his revolvers. The 
usual tender look had left his eyes; the 
girlish smile was gone. 

Bunnie continued cooking, her smooth, 
tanned brow disturned by a worried 
frown. She realized only too well the 
significance of Bud’s words. 

Conditions in Wyoming at that time 
were unique. First the cattle men had 
come to the valleys and taken possession. 
Later sheep owners from the east and 
south invaded the Government owned 
districts and their close-cropping, root- 
devouring charges worked havoc on the 
range. 

Naturally, a state of war existed be- 
tween the two factions. 

Heretofore the verdant valley where 
Clark lived had not been invaded by the 


woolers. But now Mack Curtin had 
gathered a squad of murderous fighters 
and was coming. Natives of the state 
would never join him, but he had sent 
farther east for his men. And he was 
coming that night! 

Bunnie, nervously carrying a dish of 
cool, red radishes from her own little 
irrigated garden, glanced across the ex- 
panse of yard to the corral, where were 
the steers Clark had worked so hard to 
keep. She remembered at first there 
had been twenty; now there were more 
than fifty. Clark.had said an additional 
hand would be needed next spring. But 
that was before Curtin decided to force an 
open door. 

Bunnie wiped an incipient tear from 
her eyes and fervently wished she might 
accompany Clark that evening. Her 
bosom rose end fell as emotion gripped 
her. 

Clark kissed his wife good-bye from his 
saddle, then rode eastward with the speed 
of the wind, for an hour, when he arrived 
at the gulch designated by Bud Martin. 

It was after sunset, but the twinkling 
stars overhead, mingled artistically with 
the slice of silver that ruled them, lighted 
the ledge so that he readily recognized the 
ten grim-faced men lounging about. 

Simpson, their leader, a cattle owner of 
the valley, sat on a boulder, studying, 
with powerful night glasses, the valley 
that stretched away before him. The 
men greeted Clark with approving grunts 
and firm handclasps. 

Suddenly Simpson started. “Light the 
fire,”’ said he, shortly, “I see them.” 

One of the shadowy figures touched 
flame to a collection of greased paper, and 
the signal leaped greedily upward, pre- 
sently dying down to a black crust. 

A moment later, across the wide ravine, 
a similar flash blazed forth the mute 
answer. 

“Good!” said Simpson. 
all there.” 


“They are 














Slience reigned, while the night glasses 
were passed from hand to hand, each pair 
of clever:eyes staring long and earnestly 
at the collection of indistinct dots moving 
toward them, far down the valley. 

As the mass drew nearer, the men 
looked to their weapons. Presently a 
single horseman dashed into their midst 
from the shadows around them. 

“Bill?” Simpson called. 

“Yep.” 

“Did you deliver the note, Bill?” 
There was a hopeful tone in the question. 

“Yep, and the cuss struck at me, and 
ordered me away. He said to hell with 
us all; he’s coming into the Golden Valley 

- and nobody will stop him.” 
exclamations greeted the words. 
“He will, eh? He’s got another guess,” 
and similar comments, were heard on 
every side. 

The critical moment approached. The 
faint outlines of the enormous herd that 
was to innovate sheep herding in unitiated 
Golden Valley, grew in prominence. 
Clark heard Bill speaking to Simpson. 

“Curtin’s got reinforcements since I 
saw him,” the returned messenger was 
whispering. “Looks to me like he’s 
added about twenty men.” 

No more was said, for at that moment 
a revolver cracked from the opposite 
| and one of the horsemen in the 
valley tumbled from his mount. 

Instantly all was confusion in the 
wooler’s ranks. The raking fire from 
above disconcerted them. 

Advancing slowly on foot down the side 
trails, the attackers continued a rapid, 


In the midst of falling men, Curin’s 
unwounded followers became demoralized. 
They huddled together, frightened as 
their charges, for the surprise was nearly 
complete. Only here and there was a 
shot fired in defense. 

But suddenly the stentorian voice of 
Mack Curtin was heard among them; 
calling, cursing, shouting, pleading, until 
his men, stirred by his words, shamed by 
his personal exposure to the bullets, drew 
into order and returned shot for shot. 

Not satisfied with holding his own in 
the struggle, Curtin led the herders in an 
attack on the division commanded by 
Simpson. The latter, outnumbered four 
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to one, fought gamely; but without 
success. When Bill fell, shot thru the 
shoulder, Simpson deemed the situation 
hopeless and ordered retreat. Shouted 
protests from Bud Martin, Clark, and 
others, greet the command, but, better 
judgment prevailing, they withdrew, 
muttering subdued imprecations. 

They scurried back up the trail to their 
horses, quickly mounted, and galloped 
away. Those on the other ledge attempt- 
ed to succor their companions, but even 
the combined force was outnumbered 
two to one, and, rather than sacrifice the 
lives of his men, the leader fell back, 
leaving Curtin victorious, tho not un- 
hurt, for several of his followers would 
never again rise, and others were crouched 
about sucking bloody wounds received 
at the hands of the outraged cattle 
owners. 

Clark stopped long enough to pick up 
Bill’s unconscious form, then rode after 
his friends. Knowing that Curtin would 
pass his home on his march, and fearing 
violence if the wounded man were found 
within his dwelling, Clark rode. several 
miles out of his way to take Bill home, 
altho he yearned to be with Bunnie. 

Returning, two hours later, he saw a 
splash of red on the sky before he was 
within sight of hishome. On the instant, 
he stiffened in his saddle and a great, 
strangling fear gripped his heart and cut 
off his wind. Mechanically, he struck 
spurs to his mount. 

Dashing at full speed past the rugged 
corner of an obstructing ledge, his worst 
fears were painfully realized. His home 
was burning! As he looked, one wall 
crumbled with a crash, sending a sscintill- 
ating splurge of glistening sparks heaven- 
ward. 

“Bunnie!”’ he called, a prayer on his 
lips. “Bunnie! Bunnie! Bunnie!” No 
response, save the crackling of the flames. 
The man raved like a maniac, spurring 
his horse from place to place, his red eyes 
staring every way at once. 

Suddenly his roving gaze espied a 
sparkling object on the ground over- 
looking a deep precipice, a short distance 
from the cabin. With a gutteral cry like 
some untamed beast, Clark leaped to the 
ground and clasped the object to his 
lips, kissing it over and over, with the 
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hungry fervor of dementia. It was 
Bunnie’s back comb—the one studded 
with imitation diamonds. 

The significance of his discovery was 
terrible to contemplate. He dropped 
on his knees at the verge of the ravine, 
and sent his broken voice plunging down 
into the dark depths, calling her name. 
Only a hollow, lonesome echo floated 
back. A mere shell, drooping in spirit 
and mind, Clark arose and walked to his 
horse. 

Tacked to a tree nearby was a notice. 
His crazy gaze rested on it a moment; the 
next he was off, riding iike a shot, in the 
direction of Fred Simpson’s home. The 
call for dire vengeance poisoned his blood. 
The notice read: 

NOBODY’S LAND WELCOMES 
SHEEP AS WELL AS CATTLE. IF 
THERE IS NOT ROOM FOR BOTH, 
THEN CATTLE MUST GO. 

(Signed ) MACK CURTIN. 


CHAPTER II. 


Immediately Clark left to join his 
friends at the guich, Bunnie took up her 
position on the little bench to await his 
return. The darkness increased; she 
knew the battle progressed. Her knees 
sank to the sod, her head dropped to the 
hard wooden bench, and she prayed for 
the safety of her husband—prayed as only 
a@ pure woman can. 

For ages, it seemed, she knelt in that 
cramped position, the heavy, ominous 
shadows encompassing her lonely little 
figure. Her fear for his safety grew 
each moment, and she dared not rise, 
lest he overlook her impassioned utter- 
ances. 

Suddenly she was startled by the 

sound of rough laughter, mingled with 
coarse language. must be stran- 
gers, she thought; Golden Valley men 
never swore near the homes of neigh- 
bors. 
Her dread materialized a moment 
later when the leaders of the band 
approached. Strangers they were, and 
vicious looking men, even in the uncer- 
tain light. 

“Get busy!” called a big voice, it’s 
owner not yet aware of the girl’s presence. 
“We ain’t any time to lose. This is 
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the first house in the valley, and it looks 
to be pretty good timber.” 

Obedient to his command, several of 
the men advanced with lighted torches. 
Revolvers drawn, their companions 
guarded against possible assault from 
the windows of the house. 

“Hello, Curtin, here’s a female.” 

Bunnie was at bay. She understood 
the evil intentions of the men and the 
horror of their motive held her speech- 
less. Curtin stood to one side, at the 
brink of the abrupt ledge that dropped 
away to a sixty-foot rocky bottom. 
Casting aside all womanly pride, Bunnie 
rushed to the man and dropped on her 
knees before him. 

“For God’s sake, don’t do it!’ she 
begged. “You’re a man, and ought to 
know how hard Clark and I have worked 
to get a start. Please, please, stop them.” 

But she might as well have addressed 
the stone upon which he stood. Only 
an evil, calculating light came into his 
eyes as he studied her. 

“Maybe you would make a good cook 
for us,” he growled in a lowered voice, 
reaching out to grasp her shoulder. 

The words and their significance were 
like a dart of flame to Bunnie’s heart. 
Fury emanated from every pore as she 
arose and flung herself at his throat. 
Her tiny, sinewy fingers throttled him 
for a moment, and she bent him back 
over the edge. 

But he was a man; a strong one. 
Recovering from the first impact, he 
backheeled her, turning his body with 
the movement, and began pushing her 
back, until her heels struck a misplaced 
vine, and she stumbled from his arms, 
over the darkened brink. The tiny 
vine, firmly rooted in its rocky bed, was 
drawn taut by the strain. 

Hands clutching his throat, Curtin 
staggered from the fateful ledge, away 
from the last faint scream still scorch- 
ing his heart. The pitiful cry rang 
unceasingly in his callous brain. He 


gasped for air. 


His fellows gathered around. “You 


hurt?” they inquired; not from personal 
solicitation, but because he was their 
employer and sole backer—the only 
man who would psy them for their d 
tardly actions. 

















“No,” he snerled, his close-shaven, 
hardened jaws clicking nastily. “Get 
busy!—burn every demn timber of the 
shack.” 

They leaped to obey, and minutes 
later the flames crawled hungrily sky- 
word, as if trying to join their perverted 
fangs with the cool, virginal silver ot 
the stars and moon that loathed them 
from afar. 

After plucing their roughly constructed 
defi on e conveiently located cotton- 
wood, Curtin and his woolers continued 
up the valley, bent on a rampage of 
destruction. Their force was amply suf- 
ficient to afford drivers tor the extensive 
flock and yet leave a fighting squed of 
good size. 

They had scarecely progressed an 
hour’s distance when the flankers hailed 
an approaching rider. The figure, 
crouched low in the saddle, rode directly 
to Curtin, in the midst of his men. 

It wasagirl. Fast riding had loosened 
her wealth of curly black heir, and her 
large, brown eyes glowed with the 
excitement of the dash. A _ rippling 
smile played continually about her lips. 

Curtin was promptly struck with 
her beauty, set off to good advantage 
by the pale starshine, and his voice for- 
got some of its inherent gruffness when 
she approached. 

“What is it, Miss?” 

“Please, Sir,’ croaked a weak little 
voice, “I want to go to the McCloud 
ranch, up valley, but there are so many 
two-legged devils about now that I 
came to ask if I can accompany your 
party.” 

Curtin beamed. He waved his wolfish 
followers back and maneuvered closer 
to the girl. 

“Certainly Miss; you’re welcome to 
go as far as you like. We camp at mid- 
night, but start again at daylight.” 

“Oh, thank you. You're very good.” 

After that they rode in silence, side 
by side, trailing the white army ahead, 
thet twisted along like a gigantic ser- 
pent, with black fangs on each side, et 
regular intervals. 

Gradually the horse’s pace slackened, 
until, before he realized it, Curtin awoke 
to the fact that he was out of hearing 
. Lis miends. 
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“She’s a forwerd little cuss,” he 
muttered, chuckling inwardly. “Well, 
she’s in good company.” He chuckled 
again. 

Insinuatingly, he drew nearer and 
nearer to her, ellowing his horse to walk 
slower and slower. The shadows now 
engulfed them completely, and only 
occasionally was the intense solitude 
broken by half drunken laughter from 
the sheep men. 

Presently Curtin grew bolder. His 
arm stole out to her waist. She said 
nothing, and he gripped her tighter. 

The girl made no effort to escape him. 
Emboldened by her apparent acquiesence, 
he bent his leering face close to hers. 

Then something happened. The girl 
straightened in her saddle and a blade 
flashed in her gloved hand. 

“Your knife,” she hissed, 
out. I’m going to kill you!” 

Mack Curtin was a man of keen per- 
ception and few words. He instintively 
realized that this was nota joke. Quicker 
than words tell, his knife was crossed 
before his face and his frame drooped 
into a loose, dangerous attitude. 

Like a flash, the girl’s horse swung to 
the spur’s command and they came to- 
gether. A sharp clash of steel was the 
only result. 

Again they tried, and this time the 
Sheep Devil’s blade was turned in his 
hand, but he managed to throw off his 
antagonist by a sudden blow from his 
left fist, an advantage never availed of 
by true western knife fighters. 

The unfair blow made the girl a writh- 
ing fang of elasticity. Her arms moved 
with the quickness of snake thrusts, 
her slender body bent forward with the 
onslaught. The impact was dull, ter- 
rible, and when her horse scrambled 
to its feet, she could scarcely cling on. 
A little burst of red on her white blouse 
near the shoulder, weakened her. Only 
a flesh wound, but the shock had momen- 
tarily dulled her senses. 

After a moment’s pause, the girl 
dropped to the ground and bent over 
her fallen victim. He was breathing 
faintly. Suddenly the girl straight- 
ened, rose to her feet, and with an im- 
patient little gesture, as though to still 
@ crying conscience, remounted and 


“take it 
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galloped away into the enveloping 
blanket. 


A sense of exultation seemed to raise 
her frame in the saddle, and her breath- 
ing was done in excited little jerks that 
caught in her throat. 

Dashing at top speed, she presently 
came upon Clark White’s home, now a 
heap of burning embers. Only occasional 
sparks stirred in the ashes; the last 
fluttering hopes of an ambitious duo. 
The girl seemed to know of the great 
pity, for she stood with bowed head, 
beside her stamping horse, and gazed 
abstractedly into the chaotic mass. 

As though dreaming, she walked to- 
ward the sixty-foot ledge. Suddenly 
she whirled in a circle. A faint ery 
had startled her, coming as it did, in 
the dead of night, when no other sound 
disturbed the peaceful quiet. 

The next instant she leaped to the 
edge of the ravine. Lying flat on her 
stomach, she gazed down into the blank 
darkness. Her restless chin touche? the 
surface growth of a scraggly me. 
Brokenly, she whispered a name. 

It seemed a timeless interval before 
a faint, tired response came back to her. 

Her groping hands traced eagerly 
down the vine until they closed upon 
an entangled foot and a clinging hand. 
A moment more and Bunnie White lay 
on the soft earth before the burning 
ashes of her home. Her wide blue eyes 
eagerly inspected the girl who had 
rescued her. 


“God, I’m glad you're saved! How 
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did it happen?” the girl asked, her voice 
intensely vibrant. 

“The Sheep Devil pushed me. I 
must have lost my senses when—”’ 
Her voice broke. 

“The Devil! But never mind, Bunnie; 
never mind, little girl. You are here; 
the cattle are safe; and it won’t be hard 
to get a new start. We won’t be bothered 
again by Curtin. He is dead. His 
men must go back. They won’t fight 
without pay.”’ 

As he spoke, Clark removed the glued 
combings he had procured from Simp- 
son’s daughter a few hours before. After 
the first silent embrace of unbounded 
Bunnie questioned Clark more 


joy, 
closely. 

" , Clark?” The Sheep Devil 
dead?” It was as if the ranger had 


cited an impossibility. 

“Yes,” he whispered, “de——” 

He was interrupted by the sound of 
crunching hoofs on the soft ground be- 
yond their home. An instant later a 
cavalcade of disorderly riders rode madly 
by, conveying in their midst a rider who 
could not sit up, but whose loud, blas- 
phemous voice nevertheless rang sharply 
on the night air. 

Clark and his wife faced each other, 
and Bunnie saw that a strange look of 
relief shone in his eyes, lighted so querrly 
by the flames. 

“Why, I thought you said he was 
dead?”’ . 

“T was mistaken. But if the doctors 
down below save him this time, I’ll bet 
he won’t try to pass the gulch ledge again.”’ 


THE DESERT RAINBOW 
By H. J. Wright 

The stormy portals of the west unfold, 
And through the gate-way floods of sunset light 
Drape the dark sky with fleecy tissues bright, 
Deep flaming, rose bued curtains, vast, unrolled 
From dome to desert, shot with darts of gold. 
Then like a border wave on heaven's beight 
A rainbow’s radiant bands the clouds unite; 
The lone prospector’s eyes the miracle bebold; 
“Ob, bow of promise, broken ring of beaven, 
What promise, hope, or comfort dost thou bear 
To bim who, lured within the shining snare, 
Hath wasted faith and life and love—all given 
For gold that vanished before bis eyes 
As f~ the rain-bow from the sunset skies?” 
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A NEWSPAPER CREED 








The San Francisco Call has issued a statement of policy (it calls it a “Creed’’) , 


that is typical of the highest ideals of the newspaper profession. 


Out West 


Magazine reprints it in full that the people of America may know that the 
west coast has a newspaper par excelence-—The Editors. 


People take a newspaper primarily for 
news and entertainment. 

News is only that which is interesting 
or entertaining. 

There is no such thing as “dry” news 
or “dull” news. 

Nothing is important that is 
interesting or entertaining. 

There is nothing interesting or enter- 
taining that is not important. 

** * * 


not 


The great human quest is for happiness. 
People do not want to be depressed. 
A story which gives a thrill of satisfaction 
or joy is vastly more desirable than one 
which gives a shock of horror. 

A newspaper should not forget that 
its public “wants to know.”’ The public 
is entitled to what it pays for—the news. 

All news is not cheerful. While this is 
so, and while an honest newspaper must 
print this news for its full value, it is 
possible for a newspaper in its general 
tone to 

Greet the world with a cheer. 

Be happy and make others happy. 

Go after the things that make the world 
and living really worth while and go 
after them hard!! 

Get a “punch”’ in them. ° 

Make the other fellow sit up and take 
notice. 

People do not want to be depressed. 
The world is constantly looking for 
“Something Better”. 

Give it to them. 

It is as possible for a newspaper to be 
aggressive in a constructive way as in a 
destructive way. It is as possible for a 


newspaper to “point with pride,” praise 
and build up as it is for a newspaper to 
“view with alarm,’’ denounce and tear 
down. 





The greatest enemy to any Nation, 
State, City or individual is fear! Fear 
hoards money, stops building, kills in- 
vestment, closes the banks, wrecks 
business, brings on panics and is the chief 
cause of war. Fear is the father of about 
all the misery there is in the world. 

A newspaper can do no greater work, 
from a business as well as a moral stand- 
point, than to instill confidence in the 
minds of its readers. 

A newspaper should be aggressive in 
its campaign of confidence, not for the 
purpose of fooling its readers, but 
because such a course is probably the 
most serious business of life. 

This is what is meant by being 
aggressive in a constructive way. This 
work can be done in a more effective 
way in the news columns than in the 
editorial columns. 

x* * * 

A newspaper is not unlike an in- 
dividual in most respects. A _ clean, 
forthright, sincere, earnest, smiling in- 
dividual or newspaper is more welcome 
in a home than an ill tempered, crabbed, 
fault-finding, ill visaged individual or 
newspaper. 

Attractiveness in a newspaper is no 
less desirable than in an individual. It 
is a pleasure to look upon a well dressed 
woman or a well dressed man. It is a 
pleasure to look upon a well dressed 
newspaper. A newspaper should be as 
attractive in its appearance as possible. 

In a modern newspaper there are two 
branches in which news and entertain- 
ment are presented to the reader—Letters 
and Photography. 

Stories are told in words and by 
pictures. In these days, when the taste 
and understanding of the public is being 
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educated up to a high standard by the 
various motion picture news services, 
the two branches of a newspaper men- 
tioned are equally important. 

It is better to have no picture at all 
than to print one that does not illustrate. 

A picture should always be given its 
full value, whether it takes a half column 
or eight columns to give it. 

Do not sacrifice the value of one 
picture to make room for another, and 
thereby kill the value of both. It is 
better to leave on picture out. 

Interest can be awakened quicker by a 
good picture than by printed words. A 
poor picture is worse than a badly told 
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story, for it is given greater prominence. 

Make your pictures talk; make them 
appeal! 

A modern newspaper must stand for 
something. Must be aggressive. It 
must have character. The party and the 
political faith to which the very life of 
The Call is pledged is comprehended in 
one word—San Francisco. Men and 
measures must be tested by this standard: 
Will either be of benefit to this city or 
advance its interests? Beyond this The 
Call has no political faith and no political 
party. Its motto, inscribed upon its 
banner, is 

“An Independent Newspaper.” 


| 
Taps 


By Elisabeth Burns Stansfield 
(Robert J. Burdette 1844-1914). 
“The drums of the Forty-seventh* * * 


Again they are playing the regiment into 
camp.” From “The Drums of the 47th.” 


O sobbing drums, 


O fifes that wail and cry, 
There is no sun to-day 


Within our sky. 
Roll softly drums 


And softly bugle blow, 
He heard the deathless charge 


And rose to go. 


Scarred were his hands 
From fighting earth’s deep wrongs, 
But laughter wisely sweet 


Ran thru his songs. 


Uninterrupted here 


He sleeps; his good fight won, 
And waits with happy face 
Turned toward the sun. 


* * 


Put out the lights, 


* * 


For surely overhead 
The understanding stars 
Will guard our dead. 
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Secretary Santa Rosa 





By Walter H. 


Santa Rosa, The City of Roses 


Nagle 
Chamber of Commerce 








ANTA ROSA, the largest city, and 
the County Seat of Sonoma County, 
California, is in the very center of one 
of the richest districts of this .great 
State, and has a population of about 
13,000. Just outside the city limits is a thickly 
populated home district that adds approxi- 
mately 4,000 to its population. 


























SAVINGS BANK OF SANTA ROSA 


Santa Rosa is located fifty miles north of 
San Francisco, and is connected with the me rop- 
olis by three lines of railroads—two stcam and 
one eie. About twenty-five trains arrive 
and depart daily over the steam roads, and there 
is an hourly interurban eleciric service connect- 
ing with Sebastopol, Forestville and Petaluma. 

The past official statistics indicate the growth. 
In the fiscal year 1904-5, the receipts were $20,- 
year 1906-7 brought them to $26,012. In 
1907-8, the business was $26,940. In 1912-13, 

thise figures jun ped ta $74,419.96, showing a 
tremendous increas: during the past five years. 

The bank staterent is always the key- 
note of prosperity, and the steady remarkable 

ywth of the banks of Sonoma County cannot 

better illustrated than by the fact that the 
bank deposits have nearly doubled in four years. 

The following comparative stater ent of 
banking conditicns on Noverrber Ist, 1910, 
1911 and 1913 as regards che combined banks 
of the county is indicaive of the advanced 
strides the county is making. 

Santa Rosa has a $500,000.00 courthouse 
that ranks high among the public builcings of 
the state. The high sehool annex, a $90,000.00 


steel re-inforced concrete building, recently 
has been completed. In this building are 
included a magnificent gymnasium, cooking 
school, sewing department and manual train- 
ing department. Accredited graduates of the 
high school are admitted to the University of 
California and to the Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University at Palo Alto. There is also a 
Business College and a Normal School here 
which are largely attended. 

Santa Rosa was the first city.in the United 
States to supply its inhabitants with water 
free of charge. The Municipal water system 
has derived an ample supply of pure, cold water 
taken from an under ground river bed. Electric 
purps raise the water into a cement reservoir 
on an adjacent hill-top, whence it flows by 
gravity through the city’s excellent system 
of distributing pipes. 

Santa Rosa is celebrated as the home of 
Luther Burbank, who is the greatest and mos 
wonderful breeder of plants in the world. He 
chese this city for his home about thirty-five 
years ago, and in this vicinity he has conducted 
the long series of wondcrful experiments that 
have nade him world famous. 





The above cartoon is of George A. Curtis 
and the Hotel Overion, Santa Rosa’s finest 
and most popular. Mr. Curtis, proprietor 
and n anager, recently took charge of it and has 
eight years experience in theQhotel business. 
He has made a careful study of the needs and 
con fcrts of the travelling public and applied 
this knowledge to the Overton. 

Ii contains 120 rooms, 40 with baths and 
suives connected, also large commercial travelers’ 
san ple rooms. It is a mecca for motor parties. 
Travuling men attest tohthe undisputed fac 
thai the Overton Grill is the best in the state 
outside of San Francisco. 
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PEN CARICATURES OF SANTA ROSA'’S REPRESENTATIVE BANKERS 


Recently, through the efforts of the Santa 
Chamber of Commerce, an auto-bus 
system was inaugurated, six magnificent auto- 
busses, carrying betwen eighteen to twenty- 
two passengers each, and costing in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000,000 were secured and are 
operating on schedule time, connecting nearby 
towns with the ay seat. This gives addi- 
tional transportation facilities to the suburban 


residents, and naturally brings a great deal of 
trade to the local merchants. 

To summarize—Santa Rosa is a modern 
substantial, first-class city, splendidly located 
and noted for its pretty homes, its beautiful 
gardens, its fine churches and schools, its up- 
to-date business, its splendid public buildings 
and its modern hotels, two of which have recently 
been erected. 
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VOICE OF THE WEST 








This is a little preachment on how, why and when to boost. 

We wish that we could grasp every official of Western commercial organizations 
firmly by the coat and inject this logic into him. Unfortunately, we can’t. Therefore, 
we’re giving him a prod through the Out West Magazine pages. 

The West never faced such a tide of immigration as now. There are many 
things that. will make the Coast and Mountains seem like a promised land to the 
hordes that will turn their feet to the big expositions in 1915—the “back-to-the-farm”’ 
movement; the desire of each man to possess his own vine and fig tree and to see 
them flourish (and they certainly flourish out West); the crowded East, its severe 
winters and lack of opportunities; our splendid resources and climate. 

Now, these persons will wish to remain. Naturally! They are to be pitied for 
not having come earlier. Some will have to trek back East, but many will locate in 
the’ West. They’re making up their minds now. Where will they decide to reside? 

Have our commercial secretaries asked themselves that question? They cer- 
tainly should! These new-comers are going somewhere; if they don’t settle in your 
town they will in your rival city. The city that advertises itself is due for a boom. 
This is no time to be a blushing flower unseen. It seers to Out West Magagine that 
it’s time to prepare the lasso and other instruments for capturing the on-coming 
throngs. 

We wish to aid in the roping and tying and we’ve decided to devote a special 
section to boosting the West during the year, beginning in the February number. 
We'll help tell these land-hungry, shivering ones from the un-blessed East why they 
should stay out here in God’s Country. We’ll boost all we can; but the cities and 
sections of the West will have to get busy, too. They must tell their own story in 
their own way; it’s a fair field, and no favors are given or asked in this competition. 
Sodom and Gomorrah will seem like thriving metropolises to the cities that stand 
still eee year. Those that don’t boost will find grass growing in front of the 
city ; 

Now to the point—for this special section, we have fixed advertising rates that 
are remarkable. The auditor whistled when he saw the schedule. Then he expostu- 
lated with his tongue and hands and feet, but we stood pat. We set the rates at 
rock-bottom and we'll keep them there. We count on the booming cities and happy 
new-comers to remember that we drew them together. Our reward will come. But 
these rates are for this class of advertising only; we can’t accept advertising from firms 
and individuals at the reduction. Therefore, if you’re not connected with some 
semi-public boosting organization, please don’t write to ask concerning our plan. 

lf you’re an official of some live-wire association—well, that’s different; very. 
The “welcome, brother” sign flaps for you. Your letter will fetch the information 
instanter. Just write something like htis:— 

“The Chamber of Commerce of So-and-so, being alive and full of pep, wishes to 
know about your plan for boosting the West. We are on the map. We'll spread 
all over it before 1916 comes.” 

Will you, Mr. Secretary or President of the So-and-so Chamber of Commerce, 
write that letter today? You must act now, or the opportunity will be gone. You'll 
whistle—as the auditor did—when you see what we have to offer. Address Out West 
Magazine, 546 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California, and do it now! 
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In Quest of Thought and Amusement 











Uniess otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out Wssi are written by the Editers. 


“ Yosemite and its High Sierra’ by Jobn. H. Williams author of “The Mountain That 

Was ‘God’”, “The Guardians of the Columbia”, etc. Large 8vo0., with eight four-color plates 

from paintings by Chris Jorgensen, and more than 210 halftones portraying the scenery of the Yos- 

mite National Park. Edition de Luxe, $2.50, net; Library edition, $1.50 net; news-stand 

edition, $1.00 net. Jobn H. Williams, Publisher, Provident Building, Tacoma; Sheldon Bldg., 

San Francisco. 

John H. Williams’, new book is even more beautiful than its predecessors, showing the whole 
of the Yosemite National Park as no other publication has done, and must be counted an important 
addition to the literature of out-door California. Yosemite Valley is doubtless, as the author says 
in his introduction, ‘the most thoroughly illustrated scenic spot in America, but the wonderful High 
Sierra back of it has been surprisingly neglected by the professional photographers.’ ‘Yosemite and 
its High Sierra’ is a book of brief but valuable text and magnificent new pictures; a book to own and 
enjoy; and emphatically a book to send to friends whom one would have know ‘the glory of alpine 
California. 


“The Christian Faith,” A Handbook of Christian Teaching, by W. C. Clark, D. D.: 

Cloth; 8v0; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The aim of this book, as aegye set forth in its introduction, is “popular theology.’’ The 
Christian laity appeal, “Help me to tell what I believe.” This it does, and more than this, for it 
enables the Christian to tell why he believes. Written in the same simple, plain-speaking fashion 
in which a pastor teaches his people, the volume places Protestant Christendom under an unique 
debt of obligation. The author himself is particularly interested in Presbyterianism, but his work 
is not sectarian; it covers all the orthodox denominations, being little concerned with the reasons 
for their different forms of worship. 








“The Wayside Shrine,” by Martha Elvira Pattus; Paper boards; 12mo; $1.00 net; by mail, 

$1.10. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The title-page inscription of this book well phrases its mission: ‘‘ ‘Wayside shrines!’ says Goethe. 
Do they not serve to recall wide wandering thoughts and turn them into a higher and better channel? 
The poems adequately fulfill their task. Biblical and historic scenes, old folk tales and ancient 
customs, key much of the verse; intermingled are emotions of personal e ience which, in so far 
as is humanly possible, the poet would view through the eyes of God. The execution throughout 
is excellent; the verse forms varied. The vesper beauty of it all is charming. 





“Stories All Children Love Calendar, 1915;” 12 plates in color from “The Stories All 
Children Love Series” by George Macdonald, Hans Christian Andorsen and others; 14 cents 
in stamps; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelpbia, Pa. 

_ This is a calendar that will delight the children and all those older folk who still love the beautiful 
things of the imagination. Twelve pictures in colors on the twelve calendar sheets are from the 
fine illustrated edition of The Stories All Chilaren Love series. These classic volumes have been 
chosen not only for their appeal to the child, but also for their value in evoking the child’s powers 
of mind and character, as in the beautiful tales by George MacDonald, Hans Christian Andersen 
and others that will hold the interest of children as long as childhood exists. 


“The Canoe and the Saddle,” by Theodore Winthrop. To which are now first added 
bis “Western Letters and Journals.” Edited with Notes and Introduction by Jobn H. Wil- 
liams, author of “The Mountain That Was ‘God,’” etc. Royal 8 vo. with 16 plates in color, 
48 balf-tones, and 64 text etchings. In half parchment, $5.00 net. Tacoma, J. H. Williams, 
Publisher. 
This magnificently illustrated volume is much more than a reprint of Winthrop’s famous classic 
of the Northwest. By co-operation of the Winthrop family, Mr. Williams has included the fascinat- 
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“The Rainbow Chaser,” and other poems, by Kenneth Rand, author of “ The Dirge of the Sea- 
Children,” etc. Paper boards; 12mo.; $1.00 met; by mail, $1.10. Sherman, French & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

The epitome of these verses might, perhaps, be characterized as youth, and cleaness and keen- 
ness of vision and expression. The atmosphere has always the freshness of rain-washed sunrise. 
There is no neurotic, ~acknowledged pleasure, nor yet feverish ecstasy, but a full-throated song 
of the passion of living a whole life honestly. 


“A Caravel of Dreams.” A book of verse, by Lila Munro Tainter. Paper boards; 12mo.; $1.00 

net; by mail, $1.13. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The sweeping emotional ap of these verses is indicated by the titles of the groups into which 
the volume is divided—poems of love, fancy revery, nature, sorrow, tragedy, and religion, in which 
“moral truth and human passion are touched with a certain largeness, sanity, and attraction of 
form” that are essential to an enduring art. 


“Child Training as an Exact Science,” by George W. Jacoby, M.D. Wéith full bibliograph 

and thorough index. 384 pages, 15 full page illustrations. $1.50, net; by mail, $1.62. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. . 

Heretofore has been no one book which stood out high above others as a standard scientific, 
and reliable popular work on the subject of Child Training in its mental, moral, and physical aspects. 
Dr. Jacoby, a man of high attainments, has written this book for the teacher, the parent, and the 
physician. With sound logic, he séts forth the reasons why it is necessary that all three of these 
cooperate in the child’s development. The book is one broad in scope, written out of deep and 
long experience by a man brilliant in his profession. 

“The Buried Ideal,” by Charles Lawson. Cloth; 8vo.; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. Sherman, 

French & company, Boston, Mass. 

Devoted to consideration of human economy and natural obligations, the method of this book 
is both novel and valuable, because the author, instead of planning and pleading out of his own 
imaginings, goes for his information and exhortation back to the inning of social responsibility 
as exampled in early English tribal life. Turning to modern times, the impersonal and mechanical 
tone of current life and these “remedial measures’’ which leave ether human nature or human happiness 
out of their reckoning, are strongly criticized. 





“Saul of Tarsus,” by Jobn Fielding Crigler; cloth; 12mo.; $1.25 net; by mail $1.35; Sherman, 

French & Company, Boston, Mass. 

A drama of love, persecution, conquest and martyrdom in the Apostolic Age. Tarsus, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Antioch, Ephesus, Athens, and Rome in all their ancient glory form the background of 
the story, and a wonderful insight into civilization at its best and at its worst is given in a 
eee of the politics, philosophy, ethics, and religion of this most stirring period of the world’s 

ry. 


“Flower Songs and Others,” by Alice Lotherington, author of “Tales Told in a Memagerie,” 

contributor to “Fifty Stories for Little Folks,” etc. Paper boards; 12mo.;$ .75 net; by mail, 

$ .88. Sherman, French & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This volume is one which kindergarten teachers and those to whom little people look for amuse- 
ment and instruction will particularly welcome. The audience which a book of this sort faces—as 
everyone who has tried to amuse systematically ether one or a dozen youngsters realizes—is a critical, 
and sometimes a fickle, one. The author has taken a kindergarten course, and her experience as a 
writer for children and a contributor to kindergarten papers enables her to reckon wisely and well 
with these difficulties. 








“ Yet Speaketh He,” by Gertrude Capen Whitney (Mrs. George Erastus Whitney). Author o 
“Above the Shame of Pa “Roses from My Garden,” etc. Cloth; 8v0.; illustrated; 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. Sherman, French & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This book has proved one of the jost popular of the author’s well known “uplift” stories. An 
all of delicate charm in itself, its appeal will be much strengthened in this second edition by the 
beautif ul, full illustrations, and the border decorations in color which Si L. Smith, the 
famous artist, made especially for it. Handsomely printed and bound, the volume is an i 
gift for adults and young people. 


“The Boy with the U. S. Explorers,” by Framcos Rolt-W beeler; sixth volume of “ U. S. Service 
Series” ; profusely we poor Petreate taken ix work for U. S. Government; large 12mo.; 
Decorated cover; price, $1.50 net. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 

The value of the books of the “U. 8. Service Series,”’ by Dr. Rolt-Wheeler,-is too well-known to 





need mention, and the latest volume, ‘“The Boy with the U. 8. Explorers,” is in some ways the most 
practical and the most interesting of all. Wonderful facts of plant and animal life are brought out, 
and, greatest of all, the boy wins as a special prize in a cornfield contest a trip around the wrold with 
his friend,*the agent. This involves many adventures but the plucky American boy comes thru 
su y: 
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ing letters and diarics in which the brilliant young author described in detail his adventures from the 
time he left Panama for San Francisco, early in 1853, down to his long ride across “the lonely land”’ 
from the Dalles of the Columbia via Salt Lake and Fort Laramie, late in the fall of that year. The 
added material is of great interest and histcrical value. It presents a lively and sympathetic picture 
of the entire Far West of sixty years ago,—San Francisco in its gold-fever days, with a harbor full 
of shipping idle for want of sailors who had deserted for the mines; Portland with a single street 
between the Willamette and the forest; Hudson’s Bay Company trading “forts” and Army posts 
on the Columbia; Puget Sound before Seattle and Tacoma; Victoria as a paper city around a frontier 
fort ; Salt Lake when it was a sprawling town of adobe huts and equally uninviting “Saints,” ruled by 
the iron hand of Brigham Young; a raw country of Indians, “Pikes,” fortune-hunters and settlers, 
in which, uncouth as it was, Winthrop’s broad and then very unusual Americanism foresaw common- 


wealths that would honor their founders and strengthen the Nation. 





“The Man Napoleon,” by William Henry Hudson, author, lecturer, and critic. With 16 
illustrations in color. 8vo., cloth, $1.50 net; postage 15 cents; Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

_ The well-known English critic and author here contributes another volume to Napoleonic 
literature, and cne which other critics and readers must concede to be well worth while. He is con- 
cerned with Napolecn the n.an, his foibles strength, weakness, and the secret of his wonderful hold 
upon other men. So far as possible, the narrative has been disengaged from history, which is treated 
only as a background. While the story is dramatic, it is also free from hero worship; the criticisms 
are frank and unsparing. Aside from a rapid-fire narrative which is yet scholarly in its exactness, 
= reader will find a fresh and intimate point of view which makes this dominating figure at all times 

uman. 


“The Greatest of These,” by Archibald Marshall, author of “Exton Manor,” “The Squire's 
Daughter,” “The Honour of the Clintons,” etc. 12mo.; net, $1.35; Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York. 

In “The Greatest of These” the author turns from the fortunes of Exton Manor and its occupants, 
concerning which he has produced four delightful volumes, and takes up a study of clerical life. Here 
again he is unconsciously but singularly like Trollope. The aristrocratic rector, his wife, a non- 
conformist minister, and the gossiping, garrulous inhabitants of a little English village, form the 
background for a story which is not only entertaining on every page, but which draws with humorous 
strokes the portraits of just such people as one would find in just such an English village. 


“Small Souls,” by Louis Couperus. Translated from the Dutch by Alexander Teixeira de 

Mattos. 12 mo.; net, $1.35. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Louis Couperus is one of the best known and most talented novelists of Holland. His stories 
are quiet in tone, but so wonderfully searching in the analysis of all those mixed motives, shades of 
feeling, phases of character which made up real flesh and blood people that his publishers introduce 
him to the American public with confidence that he will receive the recognition he deserves. In 
“Small Souls” a Dutch lady returns to The Hague, and her large family of brothers and sisters after 
an estr: ment lasting many years. In her youth she committed an indiscretion which separated 
her from lor family. In middle age she returns, and one by one picks up the threads of her old 
associations, one by one becomes acquainted anew with the members of her own family. In the 

her own character, and the character of each person in her circle, are held up to view with a 
distinctness that is startling and as vividly true to life as Balzac’s “Cousin Bette.” 


“The Sins of the Fathers,” by Mary E. Hyde. Cloth; 8v0.; $1.35, net; by mail, $1.47. 

Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A strong story, combining the elements of love and mystery. It is not a sex novel in any sense 
of the word, nor essentially a love story, but there is sufficient “heart interest” to may the most 
romantic—not a mawkish sentimentalism that quickly palls, but a sweet, wholesome love story. 
The story is told in a graphic and interesting style, and shows the author’s sympathy and familiarity 
with her subject. 


“The Rediscovered Universe, or the Power of Right Thinking and Righteous Living,’’ by 
Daniel Conrade Phillips. Cloth; 800.; $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68. Sherman, French & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
A book not written to frei the hearts of men with weary argument. Its statements are direct, 
positive, and unequivocal. The author makes his meaning plain in no uncertain language. Its 
are bold and fearless, because, for these many years—sixty or more—the author, enamored of 
ature’s truth, as he has perceived it, has paid faithful homage at her shrine, searching for the gems 
she is eager to bestow, and beseeching her for the secrets she is willing to disclose to those who, in 
the light of reason, seek to know her unfailing ways. 
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International 
New Thought Congress 


To be held at 


The Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., U. S. A. 
August 30 to Sept. 5, 1915 


AUGUST 28, “NEW THOUGHT DAY” 


Under the Auspices of 
The International New Thought Alliance 





Here will be brought together the leading 
Exponents of the Healing and Uplifting Pow- 
ers of the Mind from all over the world. 


The California New Thought Exposition Com- 
mittee is preparing the way for a reception 
and a program that will be a continual feast of spiritual, 
intellectual and artistic enjoyment. 


The influence of this gathering will be one of the 
mightiest the world has ever known for the unity of 
humanity and the introduction of heaven upon the 
earth. 




















For information in regard to details of the Congress, address 
MRS. ALICE P. THOMPSON, Secretary 
California New Thought Exposition Committee 
617 Shreve Building | San Francisco, Cal. 




















